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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THAT BWOU OF A HOME. 

Ir was finished. Money, the great magician, had 
done its work, and a prettier place than that 
modernised little house in the heart of a great 
city could not well bemet with. The grounds were 
ail in order —the straggling roscbushes were 
confined to their trellises and supporters once 
more—the great mound 
of heliotrop2 and ver- 
bena was trimmed at 
the edges, and its glow- 
ing crimson and pur- 
ple filled the eye with 
beauty and the air 
with perfume. The 
fountain was in full 
play ; its bright waters 
cooled the air, and_ its 
basin was garlanded 
two feet deep with 
plants massed in rich 
combinations of 
colour. Green mosses 
drank in the sparkling 
waters and covered the 
pots which contained 
the plants so richly that 
the whole great wreath 
of blossoms seemed to 
take life from its green- 
ness. It was late in the 
season, but spring time, 
summer, and autumn 
seemed to meet in that 
little nook of a garden, 
turning it into a Para- 
dise. 


Back of the house 
was a high iron fence, 
over which a Virginia 
creeper sweptin and 
outforming draperies 
inexpressibly graceful, 
which the first breath 
of autumn had turned 
crimson at the edges, 
where the leaves were 
most exposed. This 
back-ground of green 
and crimson foliage 
framed in the house 
like a picture. The 
burning red more than 
replaced all the flowers 
that had perished. 


In-doors the change 
was even greater. Up- 
holsterers, painters, and 
artists had done their 
work well. It seemed 
impossible that so much 
could have been com- 
pleted in three days. 
But many hands had 
been busy on the ceil- 
ings, the walls, and he 


do had been foreed into that young crea- 
ture’s service, that her wedding might combine 
everything within the reach of a sensuous imagina- 
tion. It was finished now—-complete in all its 
appointments. Nota vestige of the old furniture 
remained; everything was new, fresh and the 
most exquisite of itskind, CiSoa 

That day week two servants came into the 
house —a {man who scorned to speak any 
language 4% but = the Freneh, and a woman 


who could converse 
her native tongue was 
day another woman 


with him brokenly, but 


German. Later in the 
came, broad African in 


every line of her face and curve of her body. 


On this woman the 
supreme contempt. 


other two looked with 


Inthe basement these three persons assembled 


for the first time. 


They had been engaged in 


different points of the city, and no two of them 


had ever met before. 


As for the African, she 


could not understand a 
word thatthe otherssaid 
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floors—al] that money. 
taste, or labour could 
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but she was shrewd 
enough to understand 
the sneers and con- 
tempt exhibited “in 
their lifted shoulders 
and mobile eyebrows. 
Tier heart resented 
these gestures, calling 
her fellow - servants 
poor white trash in the 
depths of her soul, 
which epithet, in its 
supreme contempt, was 
a full equivalent for 
their shrugs and side- 
long glances. 

When _ these _ three 
had looked on each 
other sufficiently, they 
felt a desire to inves- 
tigate such appoint- 
ments of the household 
as belonged to their 
individual callings. The 
man-cook fell to a 
critical examination of 
saucepans, kneading- 
boards, jelly moulds, 
and freezes.  Hvery- 
thing was there, and 
the most perfect of its 
kind. The smaller 
saucepans were all lined 
with silver; the flour- 
dredge, the nutmeg 
grater, and spice boxcs 
were altogether of thit 
precious metal. In 
the drawers were 
piles of kitchen nap- 
kins, fine as those in 
general use at any 
gentleman’s table. The 
cooking apparatus war 
perfect, and  covereG 
with ever - so - mary 
patents attesting the 
act. Limpid water 
flowed abundantly 
through silver faucets, 
and light came in from 
the most desirable 
point 

At first the French- 
man wasa little disap- 
pointed. He had hoped 
to find some deficiency 
to shrug his shoulders 
and spread his hands 
over in horrified re; 
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they reach one’s heart—upon my honour, they 
reach the heart.” 


[May 1], 1872: 


self for the need of such means—you took us as 


finement; but the perfect arrangement of every- 
inmates.” 


thing took him by surprise. His hands and 
shoulders were lifted in astonishment. His 
admiration was uttered in bursts of French quite 
unintelligible even to the German woman. 

“Great heavens, what perfection! and-here, 
too! In Paris it would be nothing, - but outside, 
across the Atlantic, it is wonderful! © This lady 
must be a genius; I am honoured in serving her ; 
she will appreciate the delicate aspirations which 
I shall give to her palate. There will be pleasure 
in-exercising my art for her,» Heavens ! IT. have 
-been.dropped-into Paradise !” 

The Frenchman sat down, smiling complacently 

_on his. little kingdom. He longed to share his 
a fey) with some one, and loc 
“A the German woman, who had, however, left. the 
_ bom, \. But. Hagar, the black servant, was there, 
— &standings in’ the door of the laundry, where she 
had been. to.inspect the stationary tubs aud water- 
faucets. Their completeness pbraught a smile to 
“<her-broad face, and revealed a row of teeth white 
as-ivory in themselves, and rendered whiter still 
froin contrast. with her black skin. 

The Frenchman was willing to put up with this 
auditor if no better could be found. He burst 
forth in a torrent of French, broken up in 
ejaculations, which drove the smile completely 
from Hagar’s face. Shethought that he was scolding 
her, and grew frightened. Seeing that this was the 
result of his eloquence, he subsided into gesticu- 
lations and grimaces which made the negress 
laugh till ‘her sides shook. She was a plump, 
comely’ African, and the laugh that heaved her 
full bust had all the mellowness of a deep 
contralt voice just as it bursts into tune, 

The Frenchman was in despair. What was 
the use of being supremely satisfied if no one 
would’sympathise in that satisfaction with him ? 
That sort‘of mellow laughter was not sympathy. 
He might as well have iron as silver in his utensils 
for any heed she took of the subject. 

Just then the German woman came back to the 
kitchen. She had been upstairs to examine the 
chambers and the toilet arrangements. They 
were superb. Bohemian glass, mounted with 
pure gold ; a dressing-box of malachite with such 
appointments! gold, gold, gold—nothing but 
gold—all contrasting so richly with the clouded 
green of the malachite ; she had never seen 
anything more superb—she, who had possessed 
the honour of waiting on many a lady of rank in 
her time. In this country it was wonderful— 
beyond belief! She could not understand it! 
The lady they were to serve must be some princess 
to whom privacy was an object. What would be 
her own situation; until positive of that she 
would be watchful and silent. So she came down 
quietly and asked what it was which had excited 
the contraband, for with that word even she had 
become familiar —who could help it in those times? 
At any rate they had all been very fortunate. 

Hagar caught the word contraband, and under- 
stood that if nothing else. 

“Yes,” she said, coming eagerly forward, “I is 
contraband, driv'clar away up North by de_ war. 
Sot free when Mars Sherman march by olds Mars’ 
plantation. Don’t know wha yer sayin more en 
dat, but Ise contraband, and I glories in dat truf, 
Hallaluyah—thar !” 


: Having uttered her manifesto, Hagar retreated 
into a corner of the kitchen and sat down 
triumphant. If those two people did’nt under- 
stand her, she couldn't help it, “dey was poor 
white trash anyhow, and de berry next time dey 


looked at her so she’d sing ole John Brown right. 


in dere faces. 
sing.” 

The Frenchman and the German woman looked 
atieach other in amazement; then, after a volley 
or two of French exclamations, they began to 
laugh, for Hagar’s gesticulation had been more 
effective than her words. Then Hagar caught the 
word, put her threat in force, and broke forth 
defiantly into “Old John Brown,” a gentleman 
with whom herauditors were entirely unacquainted, 
both in fact and in history. But they had 
heard good singing enough to understand the 
superb fulness and depth of that voice which 
defied them with all its force, and stood listening, 
surprised-and charmed. Tas 

When Hagar finished with an angry motion of 
the head, which seemed to shake the last mellow 
notes up from her chest, the Frenchman came 
forward, bowing and smirking, with his hand 
extended. 

“Madam, or perhaps itis mademoiselle, 
permit me to offer my homage. That voice is 
one grand success. I give you my honor it is 
one grand success, madam. I am charmed ; 
mademoiselle, here, is charmed also. The air is 
superb, the words must be what we call stirring— 


Blessed be de Lord, she could 


looked around for 


Hagar saw that he was complimenting her, and 
showed her teeth liberally through the broad 
smile that swept her face. 

‘Dat ar music brought him plump on em 
knees—taut it would. Dat old John Brown took 
him right offen his feet. Taint nuffin but a con- 
traband, sure nuff, but Ise done it for him.” 

With. this comfortable self-assurance Hagar 
folded her arms over the broad chest, which still 
seemed heaving with unexpressed music, and, 
closing her eyes, pretended to sleep. 

The two persons, thus left together, sat down 
and held # few words of conversation. 

“ Mademoiselle—is it Mademoiselle or Madam?” 

“Madam,” answered the German woman, 
giving « guttural sound to the word which made 
the Frenchman shiver. ‘‘ Madam, if you please.” 

The French cook scemed disposed to press her 
confidence further; but that moment the door 
bell rang and brought Hagar to her feet, 

“Tt’s the young missus!” she exclaimed, going 
up-stairs in haste and opening the front, door, 
where'she dropped a low courtesy as Cora Lander 
walked through, clad in rich mourning so heavily 
trimmed with bugles that it swept the marble 
pavement like a hail storm as she moved. 

‘Have the other people come ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, missus, dey am here, Shall I call dem 
up?” 

Pi No, no; I will go down to the basement.” 

Cora swept through the hall and down stairs in 
haste. She had only seen her new servants at the 
intelligence offices, and wished to give them 
directions. 

The Frenchman and his companion both arose 
as she entered the kitchen. Since they had seen 
the house the new mistress had become an object 
of great curiosity to them. 

« Your name is Alice Ruess, I think ?” she said, 
addressing the woman. ‘‘ Step into the servants’ 
parlour, I wish to speak with you.” 

Alice arose and followed her mistress into the 
front basement, which was more expensively fur- 
nished than most gentlemen’s drawing-rooms. 

“ Sit down,” she said, addressing Alice. ‘“ Under- 
stand, I look upon you as half mistress of this 
house ; in fact, no other mistress must be known— 
at least for the present.” - 

“Madam!” exclaimed Alice, surprised out of 
all composure, ‘I do not understand.” 

‘But you must understand. I sball live in 
this house, be its mistress and your mistress in 
fact, but it is-a fact that must not exist outside 
these walls. To the world youare Mrs. Ruess, 
the lady of the house. Your name will be upon 
the door. When the mistress of the house is in- 
quired for, you must present yourself.” 

* But, madam, I have no money—no means.” 

“TJ find the money and pay the bills that are 
made out in your name,”” 

“ Ah, very well, that makes it easy.” 

‘ But, remember, there must be no company.” 

‘“‘ Not a soul, mademoiselle,” s 

« After to-morrow you will call me madam,” 

 Madam—is my lady married, then?” 
~ She will be after to-morrow.” 

«Ah, I begin to comprehend. It is a secret 
marriage,” 

« Alice Ruess, this marriage is to be kept so 
secret that it will-be almost a fortune to any one 
who keeps it safely for me—ruin to the creature 
who betrays it. ‘To-morrow night I shall be 
married in this house—your house, remember,” 

“T shall not forget, lady,” 

“Your house, not only to the outside world but 
to the other servants,” 

“T understand, Madam or mademoiselle shall 
be obeyed.” : 

“Tt must be understood that we board with 
you—that is, my husband and myself.” Cora felt 
a warm flush spread up to her face as she uttered 
the words “my husband,” and a sigh, of such 
exquisite pleasure that it seemed almost like pain, 
proke up softly from her bosom. Alice Ruess 
smiled covertly, and felt a sort of envy creeping 
through her heart, at the beautiful young creature 
who was just entering a life in which she had 
been shipwrecked. ‘It must also be understood 
that we have just come from abroad, which ig 
the truth—” 

« Ah, forgive me, but I thought so!” exclaimed 
Alice, interrupting her. ‘Such taste, such grace, 
were never born or fostered in this country,” 

Cora bent her head in reply tothis intended 
compliment, and went on : . ae 

“ You—pay strict attention to this —knew us in 
the old country—came over in the same steamer 


“Indeed I did.” 
“ And for that reason—being too wealthy your- 


done here will be sent in. 


money. 
there will be plenty left for the household ex- 
penses for weeks to come. Take it, and remember 
to keep a strict account. 
no one must cheat me.” 


with me?” said Alice, turning red with anger. 
“ Does mademoiselle mean that ?” 


afraid, you would have no opportunity to cheat 
me, I only wish to draw a line clearly between 
that which I will give and that which I shall 
place in your han 

faithful, and we shall have no reason to complain 


“Lady, I am listening.” 

“To-morrow the bills for all that has been 
You must pay them 
—they are made out to Mrs. Alice Ruess—here is 
I have made a rough computation ; 


I can be generous, but 


“Tg mademoiselle afraid to trust her money 


“No, I mean nothing of the kind.._Were I 


s for specific purposes. Be 
of each other.” 

Lady, I will be faithful,” 

« Alice Ruess, I belicve you.” 

Cora arose as she spoke, all her other directions 
she gave standing. 

“The cook—can you judge, Alice—is he what 
they recommend him to be?” 
“Tady, I think so.” 
«The supper to-morrow night must be perfect.” 


“ Supper for how many, lady ?” 

“Two.” ‘ 

‘What no more ?” 

“ Only two—us two, alone,” she muttered in é 
English, while a gleam broke through her half- 
closed eyelashes as she looked modestly down. 

“A little supper, very perfect, for two. That 


man will prepare it—I answer for hin.” 
“As for the rest, let the lights be shaded, get 
fiowers the choicest and sweetest—you should 
have taste, I see it in the kindling of your 
eye—yes, I will leave that with you ; see that they 
are not gathered before sunset, we must have no 
wasted perfume. If I could rifle sweetness from 
the flowers of Paradise for him I-would do it—I 
would though they never bloomed again.” 
Cora spoke these last words in English, but 
the woman read them in her face, and hers an 
clouded over. Once she had felt like this herself. 
How had it ended ? 
Cora shook out the folds of her heavy silk dress 
and prepared to go. 
«Be sure and have nothing wanting,” she said ; 
“J depend on you entirely.” 
Will not mademoiselle stay all night?” 
“Not for the world. I might dream, and that 
would be a terrible beginning. . No, it is almost 
time for the train, and I have a carriage at the 


door.” 
“ But the name, lady?” [have not as yet heard 

your name.” € 
“True enough, Well, it is no matter about 


that just now —to-morrow evening I shall. be 
Mrs, Seymour. A pretty name, don’t you think 
so?’ 
Yes, lady, a very pretty name; may you be 
happy in bearing it.” 
“ Happy!” cried the girl, almost clasping her 
hands, ‘Nothing shall—nothing can prevent 
that.” 

Again Alice looked away, and again her face 
clouded over; she almost hated that radiant 
young creature, because of her faith in the man 


-she loved and in the destiny which united them. 


“Tt is almost time for the train,” said Cora, 
taking a watch from her side, glittering with dia- 
monds that formed a raised monogram on the back 
his initials and hers, for Seymour had given it 
to her out of the paltry thousands which she had 
considered as hardly worth mentioning. “It is 
almost time—let me think—I have said everything ; 
you understand my wishes. ; 

«rust to Alice, lady; she will not disappoint 
ou.” 

Well then, good-night ; I hope those people 
inthe kitchen will suit; they are highly recom- 
mended.” 

“Yes, highly recommended. What! will you 
go out this way 2 

« Gertainly; it does not matter,” said Cora, 
opening the basement door and drawing the thick 
crape veil over her face, but she came back again 
with some anxiety on her face. 

«The dresses, have they come?” 

«Yes, lady, you will find a pile of paper boxes 
in the dressing-room.” 

“That is pleasant. How prompt these people 
have been, I never knew what a glorious worker 
money was before.” 

The ‘young girl said this half aloud as she 
mounted the steps and stood in the flower garden. 


“They had obeyed her well. She felt the freshness 


given to the air by the play of the fountain, 
Some drops fell upon her veil and trembled there 
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like lost diamonds. The perfume of late roses 
swept over her. Again that delicious sigh rose 
and swelled in her bosom. 

“ All this—and he loves me. Was the love of 
Venus herself ever more richly surrounded ? I have 
beautified this place for him. It is my taste, my 
wealth, my great love for him, that has done it 
all. I give him love, gold, beauty ; by-and-by posi- 
tion. He should have hadall at once—everything 
I have on earth—if he would but have waited. 
Waited, no, he loved me too well for that; and I 
loved him # thousand fold better Because he won 
me from all my strong holds with such impetuous 
affection. It is like being carried off by violence, 
forced into such happiness a8 the soul grows faint 
in thinking of, and this will endure for a lifetime. 
I wonder if it will. Oan such love die? How 
empty and blank my heart would be without it!” 

These were the eee ejaculations and broken 
questions that chased each other through Cora 
Lander’s mind as she drove to the station and 
took her seat in the cars. She had seen Seymour 
in the city a few moments, three days before, but, 
fearing that he might prematurely guess at the 
exquisite home she was preparing for him, had 
sent him back to the country tavern, promising to 
meet him at the log cabin that night and arrange 
for the future. It was scarcely dark when she 
reached the station, for a fine round moon was 
just rising, and “by its light she found her way 
into the grove and along the footpath which led 
to the cabin, certain that she would find him there, 
waiting for her with all that ardent longing which 
filled her own heart, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE WEDDING TOILET. 


It was hot exactly a dressing-room, nor wasit a 
boudoir, in which Cora Lander stood robing herself 
for that secret marriage, but one of those elegant 
snuggeties which .bespeak unbounded resources 
and a taste so luxurious that it almost revolts the 
imagination. 

A toilet table was there, standing against the 
blue of the wall; its tall mirror framed in with 
a sumptuous enwreathment of gilded flowers, 
drooping lilies and clustering roses. From the 
bell of each lily a slender jet of gas shot fortis and 
lighted up the whole toilet with quivering fire, 
indescribably beautiful. Above the mirror, and 
floating down each side of the table, was a cloud 
of filmy lace, grasped in the hands of a flying 
Cupid that seemed to fioat in the air and bathe 
itself in starlight, so adroitly were the wires 
hidden that connected it with the ceiling. 

The table beneath the glass was an elaborate 
combination of ivory, satin-wood, and gold, which 
stood upon a low platform of the same delicate 
workmanship, curved back at the sides just far 
enough to support two figures carved in ivory, 
with bands of gold about their heads and touches 
of gold gleaming along the draperies. These 
figures seemed to have just seized upon the floating 
lace flung to them by the Cupid, with uplifted 
hands and with feet advanced, gracefully poising 
themselves to dance off with it. 

Upon this table the malachite dressing-case lay 
open, with all its crystal and golden equipments 
flashing in the light, and close by was a jéwel- 
box with the lid flung back, from which came the 
flash of diamonds through a rope of pearls that 
coiled over the edge and trailed half across the 
table. 

Beyond this superb article of furniture there 
was little indication that the room was used for 
anything but a place of rest. All the more com- 
monplace appointments of the toilet were contained 
in the spacious bath-room, seen through an open 
door, which had evidently just been used, for the 
bath of snow-white marble, lined with some 
silver-plated metal, was half full of water that 
sent a faint perfume of roses into the dressing- 
room. The fur of a white bearskin rug, which 
lay on the marble floor, had been lately trampled 
on by wet feet, and on a marble slab, beneath a 
mirror let into the wall, lay combs and brushes, 
with a crystal array of pomade boxes, perfume 
bottles, caraffes of water, all in confusion, as Cora 
Lander had left them ten minutes before when 
she entered the larger dressing-room. 

A dress of white silk half covered the blue 
damask of a couch that stood in the room, and, 
over a large Turkish chair close by, the delicate 
frost-work of a Brussels veil was thrown out in 
exquisite relief by the richer colour of the damask. 

Alice Ruess stood near her mistress, who was 
surveying herself in the glass, well pleased with 
the effect of her own work. Never had Cora 
Lander appeared more beautiful than she looked 
that night, even before the bridal robe had fallen 


over that cloud of muslin skirts and the delicate 
Valenciennes edging that cast its almost imper- 
The 
hair was rolled back from her forhead in rich 
folds, ending on the left side in a single long 
heavy curl, which fell in coils of ruddy gold on 


ceptible shadows on her arms and bosom. 


her white shoulder. 


“Tt is beautiful,” said Cora, turning towards 
Alice and taking up the rope of pearls ; “ shall we 


twist these around the back hair ?” 


“Not for the world ; mademoiselle is lovely as 


it is. The veil will be enough.” 
Cora relinquished the pearls with evident 


reluctance; but she recognised a genius in the 


woman before her, and was wise enough to 
submit. 

“ What will you fasten the veil with then?” she 
inquired. 

“These, mademoiselle; they are fresh as May 


dew and white assnow; just onelittle blush of pink 
at the heart —no more.” 


Alice went toan alabaster vase that stood in a 
corner of the room, and took from the flowers 


crowded init a handful of white roses, warmed, 
as she said, with blushes at the heart. 
laid carefully upon the dressing-table after 


These she 


pulling away all the green leaves. 
Then there was a rustling of heavy silk, delicate 


satin gaiters laced over symmetrical ankles, and at 
last what seemed a shower of frost-work cast 


over a dress white and shimmering like crusted 
snow. 
No wonder the waiting-woman stepped back 


and surveyed her mistress with clasped hands and 
exultation in every feature. 


Never had high 
art a lovelier object to exhaust itself upon. Some 
sweet, womanly feelings had crept into that 


heart, spite of its ambition. The long, curling 
lashes swept a cheek brighter than eS its rose 
that ever bloomed ; a smile parted t 


ose red lips. 
When she looked up the love-light in those soft 


almond-shaped eyes made the heart yearn towards 
her; for the time she was natural, womanly, 
almost good. 


“ You have made me beautiful, for that creature 


in the glass is beautiful,” she said, flinging some 


jewels out of the box and searching for a roll of 
bank-notes it contained. “Take this—and this. 
I hope you are poor, that it is the first money 
you have possessed for a long time ; I would have 
it a surprise, for I must make some one happy to- 
night, or this feeling here, so sweet, so sacred, so 
holy, would kill me. Oh! if I were worthy of 
it!—Oh! if—. But I will think of nothing but 
him, Neither angel nor fiend shall drag my 


thoughts back to the old subject. In an hour, one 


little hour, I shall be his wife. Heavens, how I 
love him! And he loves me! I knowit! I feel it 
here, deep, deep as my heart can feel! Oh! if, 


like Cleopatra, I could melt all that I have 


into a single pearl, he should drink it and IT would 
smile as it touched his lips. If this wealth has 
cost me my own soul, so much the better—it is 
for him—all for him, and cheaply bought. But 
why am I thinking of that? he will never know. 
Heavens! must the subject forever crowd upon 
me? What business has it here? I, who have 
commanded wealth almost unlimited, should 
know how to crowd back my own thoughts. Oh! 
if Tcould! if I could !” 

Cora had been speaking all this, wildly, 
brokenly, in English. Alice could not understand 
the language, but she saw the colour come and go 
in that beautiful face till it became pale as death. 
Then the features began to quiver, and tears rose 
slowly to those eyes so full of sparkling happiness 
a moment before. Spite of her resolve, the fiend 
and the angel of her life were having a sharp 
struggle that evening. She fell down into the 
Turkish chair, and grasping a fold of her veil in 
both hands, pressed them to her eyes. When her 
hands fell away, the lace was wet and: Cora 
Lander’s lips were quivering. She would have 
given the world that moment could she have flung 
all her hideous. wealth away and gone to her 
husband with a pure heart. 

“Ts mademoiselle displeased with her dress? 
Would she prefer the pearls?” inquired Alice, 
troubled by this new display. 

e Displeased—no, —no—what a child I am! 
The roses are lovely as innocence itself. When 
little girls are confirmed they wear white roses. 
Who shall forbid me to loop them in my 
bridal veil? I will not have the pearls, Alice.” 

“Tf mademoiselle pleases, I can clasp one string 
about her neck and twist the other about her arm. 
Let me try them.” 

“ As you please,” answered Cora, rising to sur- 
vey herself once more. She bent her stately head 
before the glass and held forth her arm firmly 
while the woman wound the string of pearls over 
it, ere and clasped another around her 
neck, 


alone. 


and grow cold in his clasp ? 
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“There, mademoiselle, your toilette is perfect. 
There is your handkerchief. Now sit down awhile, 
it is so fatiguing; you look pale. Let me open 
the window; this fresh air, cool with drops from 
the fountain, will bring back all the lost roses to 
this pretty cheek. Ah, I thought so—they come 
back all at once. It isa footstep on the gravel.’ 

Cora started to her feet; a smile just parted 
her lips; she seemed inspired. 

“Does mademoiselle expect company to the 
wedding?” inquired Alice. 

“Nota soul, Alice. My happiness is so com- 
plete, I would not share it with an angel.” 

“T thought, from the grand toilet, the quantity 
of flowers, and the little supper, that Monsieur 
would bring some friends, perhaps.” 

“No, the clergyman will come, perform his 
duties and go, We want no strangers—nor must 
you eyer mention to a human being what you 
witness here to-night.” ; 

“Lady, I never will.” 

“The time may come when I shall call upon 
you; till then promise that you will be silent.” 

“T promise ; on my honour I promise.” 

“Truly,” said Cora, smiling at her image in 
the glass, ‘‘ we have made a grand toilet; we have 
a profusion of flowers, and this new French cook 
has promised wonders for the supper, What 
then? A bride should dress for her husband, not 
the crowd that choose to follow her to the altar. 
Should I make this evening less splendid because 
he alone will enjoy it? No, no; love, to be per- — 
fect, should be nobly surrounded. It shall be— 
it shall be so with us!” 

“ Mademoiselle, some one rings at the door.” 

“Tt is my husband!” cried Cora, radiant, “ Go 
down, Alice, and—stay, stay. I will go myself. 
Hark! there is no footstep but his?” 

“ None, lady.” 

“JT knew. it. 
Heavens, how my heart beats 


[felt sure that he would come 


1” 
. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


AFTER THE WEDDING. 


Cora Lanner ran down stairs into the parlour, 
whose frescoed ceiling, dove-tinted walls, and 
thickly-carpeted floors were lighted up for the 
first time, and there, standing as it were in the 
midst of an enchanted bower, was Seymour, her 
bridegroom. 

“Great Heavens, how beautiful you are!” he - 
exclaimed, coming forward with both hands 
extended. So radiant and 80 lovely, all for me!” 

She placed her two gloved hands in. his, and 
stood before him blushing and with downcast eyes. 
Her hands shook and quivered in his like young 
birds caught among the roses. 

“Oh! Seymour, do you love me? Shall this 
last through our whole lives? 

‘So long as we live, Cora Lander, I will love 
you for better for worse, in good or evil, in holiness 
or sin. Youand I belong to each other. Nothing 
but death shall part us, so help me God.” 

Why did her hands cease their happy flutter 
What was it that 
sent the blood from her face and neck till they 
were white as the pearls on her bosom ? 

“Why, love, how white you are!” 

“Your love is savage, Seymour. 
frightens me.” ; 

“My love frighten you! What have I said, 
dearest, only that I would love you for ever and 
ever?” 

“But you spoke sternly.” 

“Solemnly, sweet one, not sternly.” 

“Tam very foolish to let the tone of your voice 
wound me 50.” 

‘Yes, darling ; but it is over now. ‘There, 
there, lean your head on my shoulder, so; and 
let me kiss the roses back to these lips.” 

They sat down on a sofa near the window. Her 
lips had got back their redness ; her cheek, warm 
with a flush of happiness, lay close to his. She 
half clouded him with her bridal veil. — : 

« And you, Cora, will it be always thus with 
you ?” he whispered. “ Will my love content you 
for ever ?” 

“Tt contents me now, Seymour—I am supremely 
happy—nothing comes between my heart and 
yours. In this place we can be happier than mor- 
tals ever were before.” yet 

«And is this to be our home?” said’ Seymour, 
glancing around the sumptuous room. 

“Yes, it is our home; I give it to you. Thank 
Heaven, my love does not come empty handed !” 

Seymour gently released her from his arm, and 
moving to a window, looked out. The little garden 
in front was flooded with moonlight ; drops from 
the fountain were shooting through it in bright 
flashes, and raining back upon the flowers, which 
repaid them with perfume. It was, indeed, a little 
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Paradise that his bride had created for him. There 
every sense could be gratified. The most refined 
idea of beauty must be satiated in a place like 
that—a creation of love itself. 

Was ho satisfied? I think not. This man, 
with all his faults—and he had more than the 
reader yet knows of—was proud in his way, and it 
is in the nature of proud men, good or bad, to 
give benefits to the women they love; to receive 
them entirely wounds all.sense of manhood. In 
the first abandon of her love, Cora had felt great 
pleasure in the idea of bestowing benefits on the 
man who was to be her husband. In her short- 
sighted egotism, she expected every new benefit 
conferred on him to add another link tothe chain 
of flowers which was to bind their lives to- 
gether. She was generous to him, because at 
that time she eonsidered his destiny as her own, 
and it was simply being generous to herself. She 
made no calculation for change, either in herself 
or him. The rash, impetuous passion that carried 
her selfish nature out of itself she really believed 
would last for ever. It pleased her to be munifi- 
cent with him—to make his life one dream of 
Paradise was her ambition. But it was to be a 
Paradise she was to give him and share with him. 

Did she expect gratitude for this ora greater 
harvest of affection? Yes, in simple truth, this 
was what lay in her heart. With all her ability, 
her craft and daring, the young girl sitting there 
_ in her bridal dress knew little of human nature, 

or she would not have attempted to humiliate the 
man she loved with obligations with which it was 
his place to endow her. From every point of earth 
she, with her money, had gathered materials of 
enjoyment for him, exulting in the power of thus 
proving her love. The result was that he stood 
there by the window, moody, and with a clouded 
brow. Was he, too, an appendage? Did she wish 
to overshadow him with her wealth—crush him 
down with her munificence ? 

She came to the window where he stood and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“You look sad, darling. 
pected to see you all joy.” 

“And so I am, dearest girl. Why should you 
think otherwise? No woman eyer gave her pet 
macaw a more glittering cage.” 

He spoke with something of bitterness. She had 
been too lavish of her superior gifts, and he felt 
it. 

“ You have taken a dislike to my house—our 
house—and I—I thought it so beautiful,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes. 

She was keenly disappointed. After all, objects 
of material beauty are very uncertain things 
when we depend on them to perfect our happi- 
ness. 

He looked down upon her and relented. Other 
and deeper causes of regret lay in his heart; but 
he crowded them back and allowed all the warm 
tenderness of his love to answer that tearful 
look. 

“ Tt is beautiful,” he said, “ but how can [ think 
of that with you by my side? Come closer to the 
window, love, and let us watch for the man who 
will make you my wife.” 

She drew close to his side and allowed him to 
circle her with his arm as they stood looking out 
upon the moonlight. 

“How lovely and how still it is,” she said ; “we 
can almost hear the bell-like tinkle of those water 
drops as they fall back into the fountain. Softer 
and sweeter music never heralded in a wedding. 
Will you accept the omen, Seymour ?” 

«“Tcan accept nothing that does not promise 
happiness with you so close to my heart, Cora.” 

A sharp click of the iron latch startled them 
both. The gate fell to with a clang that struck 
those two young creatures like a blow. Then, 
like a spectre, came the dark form of the clergyman, 
sweeping the moonlight from the flowers with its 
shadow: . 

‘He is coming,” whispered Cora, chilled, she 
knew not why. 

Seymour did not speak, but he strained her to 
his bosom ¢o violently that she gasped for breath. 

“ Haye you no fear of me—no questions to ask ? 
It is not too late.” 

“Bear of you,” she answered, clinging to him 
tenderly when his arm would have released her. 
“Fear of you—I should as soon fear the flowers 
around that fountain. Questions—why should J 
ask questions just as our two lives are ‘trembling 
together? Hark, he is ringing the bell !” 

They left the window and sat down upon the 
couch, waiting for the clergyman. He came in, 
after some delay, smiling blandly and rubbing his 
white hands over each other, while he paused on 
the threshold and east a wandering glance over the 
room. Then his observation fell on the young 
couple. He moved forward and greeted them 
cordially, 


Why is it? I ex- 


«Then it is to be a wedding, after all,” he said, 
glancing at the costume of the bride.“ I was not 
prepared for that.” 

“© No,” said Cora, blushing under his gaze. 
«There will be no one present but ourselves.” 

The minister smiled, glanced at her a second 
time, with a look that bespoke as much admiration 
as clerical eyes are ever permitted to express, and 
answered still more blandly’: 

«And the witnesses, dear lady—we must have 
witnesses.” 

The young people looked at each other in 
dismay. 

« Alice Ruess might do for one,” said Cora, in a 
low voice. ‘“ But the other?” 

“My boy, Brian Nolan; I wish I had brought 
him ; he might be of use, he is sufficiently intelli- 

ent.” 

“Ts he trustworthy ?” asked Cora, ina whisper. 

“TJ would trust him with a secret that held my 
life, if needful,’’ answered Seymour. ‘ But we 
have no one to send for him.” 

“No,” said Cora. ‘ But the Frenchman—he 
will do.” 

A few minutes after, Alice Ruess and Lubin 
came into the room and stood near the couple 
while they were married. Then the clergyman 
kissed the bride on her burning cheek, shook hands 
with Seymour, pledged them in a glass of amber- 
hued wine, and went away far richer than he had 
expected to become that night, leaving a wedding 
certificate behind, and any amount of warm con- 
gratulations. The name of the bride written on 
that certificate was Virginia Cora Lander, and the 
bridegroom’s name was written out in full, Alfred 
Nolan Seymour. 

Cora scarcely stopped to read the document, but 
put it in her bosom, afraid to trust it away from 
her own heart, so precious did it seem to her. 

Seymour did not think of the fact then, but he 
afterwards had cause to remember it. The clergy- 
man was an utter stranger to him. Alice Ruess 
had employed a friend to engage him, and so he 
came personally unknown to them all. His name 
was signed to the certificate, but no one cared. to 
examine that just as the man was going away. 

That little supper had been served in the dining- 
room, and Lubin,the Frenck cook, was in an ecstasy 
of impatience lest his favourite dishes would be 
spoiled. The clergyman had been a little 
late, having met with some difficulty about finding 
the house. Then he had lingered awhile after the 
ceremony, charmed by the sprightliness and 
beauty of the bride, lured, as even clergymen will 
be sometimes, by the sparkle and flavour of rare 
wines, taken in moderation, and therefore slowly. 

Thus it happened that Lubin’s supper was put 
back, and Lubin himself almost driven to despair. 
He stood ready to serve out his own rich viands— 
for, to secure that pleasure, he was willing to give 
up any amount of dignity—waiting for some 
signal of the clergyman’s departure. But, as 1 
have said, the good man was in no haste,and Lubin 
had plenty of time to survey the round table, rich 
with gold and silver plate, glittering with cut crystal, 
and crowned by a swelling mound of flowers 
covered by a glass shade, so transparent that it 
seemed a film of woven air. Thus the poor fellow 
stood with a snow-white yest contrasting with his 
black clothes, kid gloves, spotless as the vest, half 
broken-hearted and ready to cry with vexation* 
The chandelier over his head was one blaze of gas ; 
the ceiling to which it hung was aglow with 
flowers, that seemed to burst into fresh bloom 
under that blaze of light and open out new folds 
of beauty. A carpet, thick and soft as forest turf, 
spread away from the table and met the edges of 
the room in a heavy rope of flowers that coiled all 
around it, chaining in a broad medallion in the 
centre. 

All this was new, and thus had a claim on the 
Frenchman’s imagination ; but he had neither 
heart nor eye for anything but the dishes left 
under black Hagar’s care, which he knew were 
losing something of their perfection every instant. 
At last he heard the front door close, and Alice 
came into the dining-room to say that Madame 
and Monsieur were ready for supper. 

Into this blaze of lights and glory of flowers, 
the young couple came and seated themselves at 
their first home repast. In his travels, once, 
Seymour had passed through a forest twent 
miles deep, haunted with birds and full of wild 
deer that had never heard the crack of a hunter’s 
gun. In the very heart of this forest, close by the 
corduroy road, stood a log cabin, so newly built 
that tufts of hemlock and pine still clung to the 
green bark of the logs. Two or three acres of 
land were cleared around this rude dwelling, but 
a great walnut tree had been left to shelter it, and 
morning-glories were already creeping toward its 
tiny windows. The door of this dwelling was 
opened as he rode by, and at a small table, covered 


with a cloth white as snow, he saw a young 
couple eating bread and milk. Seymour thought 
of that picture and sighed as he sat down. to the 
xequisite little supper with his wife. 


(To be continued. Commenced in No. 273). 


THE THEATRES. 
QUEEN'S THEATRE. 


Mr. Richaml Lee's Ordeal by Touch is a 
decided hit, and deservedly so. It is an original 
comedy well conceived, and the dialogue smart 
and not without touches of humour. It appears 
to have been written expressly for Mrs. Scott 
Siddons, on whom the burden of the action falls, 
as Madame Coralie. She is well supported and 
the two most prominent male characters, M. 
Theophile Ferron, Mr. George Rignold, and 
Jules Rouselle, Mr. L. Clarkson. Mrs. Scott 
Siddons rendered the clever, manoeuvring, by 
sprightly young widow as she alone could, with 
wonderful mobility of expression and manner, and 
a vivacity and dramatic power that kept. the 
audience entranced throughout the performance. 
She was received with a perfect furor of applause 
the moment she appeared on_ the stage, 
and the satisfaction of the audience was 
frequently manifested in the heartiest manner, by 
calling Mrs. Scott Siddons, Messrs. Rignold, H. 
Marston, Clarkson, Haynes, and Miss Isabelle 
Clifton, before the drop scene as it was lowered 
after each act. Whenthe green curtain fell, the sen- 
sation reached a climax, players and author were in 
requisition, and bouquets innumerableshowered 
on the stage. ‘The upper ten were well 
represented on Saturday night. The plot is slight. 
Madame Coralie, a young widow, earning a liveli- 


hood as a sculptor and with a profound 
contempt for that poor creature man, 
is executing a bust of | Monsieur Ferron, 


the millionaire banker who lives next door. He 
is an eccentric and mysterious man, and the widow 
believes he has a secret, which she resolves to 
fathom. His clerk, Jules Rouselle, is in love with 
the widow, who treats him with open scorn, but 
secretly loves him. Lucien, the banker’s son, is in 
love with Rouselle’s sister, but his father opposes 
the match, and offers the young lovers the 
alternative of breaking their plighted .troth, or 
suffering him to accuse Jules of embezzlement for 
having advanced a sum of 70 francs to his son 
without an order. Madame Coralie determines to 
fathom Ferron’s secret, and by the power she will 
then acquire over him, oblige him to sanction his 
son’s (Mr.'Haynes) marriage with HortenseRouselle 
(Miss Bentham), compensate Jules with 5,000 
francs, and double his salary, when she herself 
will be able to marry him. The scene in which 
she confronts Ferron, and, by her adroitness and 
playing on his fears wrings his secret bit by bit 
from his lips, is the grand situation of the comedy. 
Admirably conceived by the author, it 18 as finely 
pourtrayed by. Mrs. Scott Siddons and Mr. 
Rignold. The banker has been a branded criminal, 
and is an escaped galley slave. It remains after- 
wards to be discovered that he is an innocent man. 
One of the most amusing situations of the comedy 
arises out of the meeting between two old lovers; 
Lady Peach ( Miss Isabel Clifton ) and_ the 
Chevalier St. Cyr (Mr. Henry Marston) who 
desires to make an exchange of homes, but 
the lady imagines the preliminary letter 
to be an offer of marriage, which ultimately 
is propounded. Several love passages occur in the 
studio of Madame Coralie, where young lovers 
have as remarkable a habit of meeting, as the 
pretty widow has of assisting them, The comedy 
is closed by the resuscitation of the old-fashioned 
custom of an epilogue ; it has no very strong con- 
nection with the play, but is a witty poem, recited 
with the highest elocutionary power by Mrs. Scott 
Siddons,and isby no means the least amusing episode 
of the evening. In a word, Ordeal by Touch is 
one of those productions of united literary and 
histrionic ability which all the world will go 


to- see. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Proressor Perper has provided a new pro- 
gramme for his friends, namely : Part 1, ‘Notes 
about Diamonds,” by Mr. William Tobin, iJlus- 
trated by sketches and the burning of a real 
diamond to demonstrate the constitution of the 

em. Part 2,Dramatic and Poetical Readings, 
by Mr. Arthur D’Esterre, a young gentleman 
whose mellow voice, handsome person, and 
elocutionary power, render him thoroughly 
able to entertain his audience., The dramatic 
sketch, The Temptation of Paganini, in which a 


t 
My 


‘ accosted him, that he never gave to beg 
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ghost illusion is introduced, is very much 
appreciated by a crowded audience. Mr. Pepper 
has secured the services of a very talented 
violinist, who delights the assembled visitors 
with the ‘“ Carnival of Venice,” and the cele- 
brated one-string effect, in virtue of which 
he is announced in the bills as “ Paganini Redi- 
vivus,” 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 


——o 


Tr is said that the average number of battles a 
soldier goes through is five. We know an old 
maid who has withstood fourteen engagements, 
and has powder enough left for as many more. 

A suraicaL journal tells of a man who lived five 
years with a ball in his head. Old Job Squires 
says he has known ladies live twice as long with 
nothing but balls in their heads. 

Tue newest wonder is the case of a judge, who 
was so divided in opinion that he fell in two. 

A QueER genius being asked why he 
did ; not attend the funeral of his wife, 
replied—* That he could not leave his shop 
and that it was always better to attend to business’ 
before pleasure.” 

A pRAcTicAL joke was once attempted 
to be played on Mr. Erskine, as he went 
one day to Westminster-hall, with his ample bag 
crammed full of briefs. Some waggish barristers 
hired a jew’s boy to go and ask himif he had “any 
old clo’ to sell?” ‘No, you little Hebrew imp,” 
exclaimed the indignant councillor, ‘‘ they are all 
new suits.” 

One of Bishop Bloomfield’s latest on-mots was 
uttered during his last illness. He inquired 
what had been the subjects of his two archdeacon’s 
charges, and was told that one was on the art of 
making sermons, and the other on churchyards. 
‘Oh, I see,” said the bishop, “composition and 
decomposition !” 

A GENTLEMAN replied to a female vagrant who 
gars in the 
treet. “If I knew where yer honour lived,” 
quickly responded the woman, “ Td be after calling 


at your house, and then I shouldn't interfere with. 


your arrangements. ” 

Wury is a beauty like the engine on a railway ? 
— Because she draws a train aftet her, scatters the 
sparks, transports the mails (males), and makes us 
forget time and space. 

Ir was a beautiful compliment that Haydn, the 
musician, paid to a great female vocalist. Reynolds 
had painted her as Cecilia, listening to celestial 
music. ooking at it, Haydn said—“TIt is like 
her, but there is a strange mistake.” ‘ What is 
that ?” asked Reynolds, “ Why, you have painted 
her listening to the angels, when you ought to have 
represented the angels listening to her.” 

“‘ Sreet your heart,” said a considerate father to 
hisson, “for you are going now among some 
fascinating girls.” ‘TI had much rather steal 
theirs,” said the unpromising young man. 

A pocror went to bleed a dandy, who laughingly 
exclaimed —“ Oh, doctor, you're a great butcher |” 
To which the doctor rejoined, “Oh, yes, I’m used 
to sticking calves.” 

Tue man who was “ filled with emotion” hadn’t 
room for his dinner, 

A youna man in New York advertised for a 
wife, In less “han two hours, we are told, eighteen 
married men sent in word that he might have 
theirs. 


A Cratmant to THE EAripom or ABERDEEN.— 
An extraordinary affair has just occurred in New 
York in connection with the Erie Railway imbrog- 
lio, and the principal in it claims to be none other 
than the Earl of Aberdeen, about whose fate there 
has recently been so much discussion. Intelli- 
gence received in Liverpool from New York states 
that on the night of the 9th inst. Deputy Judson 
Jarvis arrested “Lord George Gordon, alias 
Henry Gordon, alias Gordon Gordon,” at the 
suit of Mr. Jay Gould, on an order of arrest 
granted by Judge Brady. Gordon is an English- 
man, who arrived in New York some time 
ago, representing himself as a large Erie stock- 
holder, and claiming that he owned half of 
all the stock held in England. He appeared at 
the Erie office at the time of Jay Gould’s over- 
throw, and loudly demanded admission, which was 
refused. He claims to be the Earl of Aberdeen 
whose fate was so long in doubt, but whose loss at 
sea appears now to have been settled beyond all 
question. Notwithstanding this the so-called 
“ Lord” George Gordon positively maintains and 
asserts his identity with the long-lost nobleman, 


and declares his intention of claiming the Aber- 
deen estates, 


THE MAGAZINES. 
) 

Good Words carries on the story of the “ Golden 
Lion of Granpére” with unabated interest. An 
explanation has taken place between George and 
Marie, and the former has declared to his father 
his affection for his step-mother’s niece. The 
landlord of the ‘Golden Lion,” furiously indignant 
at the notion of his word being broken and_ the 
appointed marriage set aside, orders George from 
his house, who accordingly departs for Colmar. 
“ At his Gates” takes up a new thread of interest 
in the future of the widow of Mr. Drummond 
and her only child. ‘‘How we went Yachting,” 
by Lady Barker ; ‘‘ Wanderings in Spain, “ The 
Story of the South Warwickshire Labourers’ 
Union,” bythe author of Ginx’s Baby; ‘Town 
Geology,” by the Rey. Charles Kingsley; a poem 
by Robert Buchanan, and some other papers, com- 
plete the number. 

Cassells Magazine contains a very pretty 
frontispiece by Mary Ellen Edwards. ‘‘'The 
Doctor's Dilemma” increases in excitementing 
interest. A short story and several amusing 
papers magnify the bulk of the magazine: a paper 
on the Royal progress might very well have been 
omitted. Poetry, like the songs of the birds, seems 
abundant in May, the present little pamphlet con- 
taining no less than nine sets of verses in its 
sixty-four pages. 

The Quiver has a pleasing frontispiece, drawn by 
J. D. Linton, “ We float as ina dream,” and a 
beautiful drawing by Frank Carless, illustrating 
the lines,— 

“ All nature smiles and sleeps, and on the mast’ 
Hang, silver-rimmed of Heaven, the waiting sails.” 


“Two Stories in One” is a well-written, 
thoroughly readable novel, in every way suited 
for the family circle. The Quiver for May also 
contains some short stories, and short and amusing 
papers on a variety of subjects. 

The St. James's Magazine carries on the 
“‘Crayens of Cravenscroft ” and “ Miss Dorothy’s 
Charge” with increased interest ; “‘ Under the Red 
Cross” still runs, and “A True Lover” is con- 
tinued. ‘The Observances of May-day,” “'Trans- 
atlantic Britons,” ‘Modern Corruptions of the 
English Language,” ‘‘ A Nosegay of Translations,” 
“The Pioneers of Civilisation,” “ Summer Moon,” 
and two poems, constitute the remainder of the 
contents. The illustrations are open to improve- 
ment. 

The Holy Bible, illustrated by Gustave Dore 

(Messrs. Cassel, Petter, and Galpin.) 

Tun sample number of this beautiful work con- 
tains no less than nine large illustrations by the 
artist, whose name is a guarantee for excellence. 
We strongly recommend it to families. 

We have also received Cassell’s Technical Educa- 
tor and Popular Educator. 


JUVENILE MAGAZINES. 


Little Folks for this month is a very good 
part. ‘“Raggles Baggles and the Emperor” still 
holds its place as the leading story, though the 
second serial “A Tale for the New Year,” is out of 
date. The numerous illustrations are fair on the 
whole, but not as good as some specimens which 
we haveseen. ‘Little Trim” and “The Two Friends” 
are the best executed. The contents are varied 
and of an interesting character for “ Little Folks.” 


Aunt Judy's Magazine continues the well- 
written story of “ From Six to Sixteen ;” but it is 
a pity an authoress with so much talent permits 
herself to air a little spite about a well-dressed 
lady. We hold it the duty of all women, 
authoresses or others, to make the best of them- 
selves, and see no more objection to Mrs Minchin 
wearing a mauye silk and white lace shawl in a 
country town than at a flower show, provided she 
has ample means to afford it. “A May-day 
Story,” “Life in the Desert,” chapters of ‘The 
Christmas Holidays at Everton,” ‘A Broken Heart,” 
“Hunting Grounds of our Youth,” &c., &e., all 
possess their separate interests for young readers. 
When, however, a serial story isto run from Janu- 
ary to July, it would be as well to give it some 
title which would not go out of date like “The 
Christmas Holidays at Everton.” ‘Coming, and 
so is Christmas,” is an old proverb; here we might 
reverse it, and say, “ Going, and so is Christmas,” 
but not gone yet. 


Sunshine smiles upon us with as pleasant a beam 
asever. “The Joys and Sorrows of the Somer- 
villes” and “Rosalie” progress as heretofore. “How 
to Enjoy the Country” has arrived at a third chap- 
ter, and the page or two left have charades and 
some short anecdotes or storiettes upon them, 

Faithful Words for Old and Young bears, as usual, 
a few short tracts in large print, and the number 
is complete in itself, 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
o~=-— 

Inp1AN Puppina.—Take seven heaping spoon- 
fuls of Indian meal, two spoonfuls of butter or 
lard, a teacupful of molasses, and salt and ginger 
to suit the taste. Pour these into a quart of 
boiling milk, mix well, and just as you set it in the 
oven pour in a teacupful of cold water, which will 
produce the same effect as eggs. Bake one hour 
and a half in a moderate oven. 

Puan Cake.—One cup of white sugar, half a 
cup of butter, one egg, one cup of sweet milk, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Flavour with lemon or nutmeg. 

Marsie Caxn.— White-—One cup of butter, 
three cups of white sugar, four cups of flour, one 
half cup of sour milk, a little soda, and the whites 
of nine eggs. Flavour with lemon. 

Dark.—One cup of butter, two cups of brown 
sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup of sour milk, 
one teaspoont{ul of soda, five cups of flour, yolks 
of nine eggs, one whole jegg, and spices of all 
sorts. 


Put in pans, first a layer of dark, then one of 
white, and so on, finishing with a layer of dark. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Vinegar Pre.—Two-thirds of a teacupful of 
molasses, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of butter, two eggs, and nutmeg. 


TOILET RECIPES. 


oO 

Harp Pomarum.—Hard pomatum is made by 
melting slowly together one pound of prepared 
suet, and three ounces of white wax, perfuming it 
with any favourite essential oil. 

Sorr Pomarum.—Add to a pound o7 hard poma- 
tum six ounces of oil of sweet almonds, and in- 
crease the perfume. 

Aw Exquisite Perrumr.—To a pint of rectified 
spirit add four ounces of orange-flower water, two 
ounces of rose-water, oilof bergamot two drachms, 
oil of lavender and oil of cloves each one drachm, 
and two drachins of essence of musk. 

Rose Warrer.—To a peck of rose leaves, gathered 
on a sunny morning, when the roses are in full 
blow, add a quart of clear rain water; put them 
into a cold still over a slow fire; the more slowly 
it is distilled the better the rose-water will be, and 
longer it, will keep. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


oO 

Wirn patience and time the mulberry leaf be- 
comes a silk gown. 

Reat happiness is cheap enough; yet how 
dearly are we in the habit of paying for its 
counterfeit ! 

“JT expect to pass through this world but once ; 
if, therefore, there can be any kindness I can show, 
or any good thing I can do to any fellow human 
being, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

Tne most precious of all possessions is power 
over ourselves ; power to withstand trial, to bear 
suffering, to front danger; power over pleasure 
and pain; power to follow our convictions, hows 
ever resisted by menace and scorn; the power of 
calm reliance in scenes of darkness and storms. 

Uron examining the biography of illustrious 
men, we shall generally find some female about 
them, in the relation of mother, or wife, or sister, 
to whose instigation a great part of their merit is 
to be ascribed. 

Parents ought to éxercise every effort to make 
home bright. Never frown on innocent enjoy- 
ment among children. It is as natural to their 
age as your arm-chair and slippers are to yours ; 
and it is just as proper too, Let children enjoy 
their youth in all its innocent gaiety ; their future 
may be dark enough to need the memory of a 
happy childhood to make it endurable. 


Good value for money is desired by all; but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. or thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book. 
sellers, 

i be found on every drawi 
_ cara aligns 9208 Sleomeasn gh ick 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
10, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 


of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princesgof 
B7and 28, Oxford-street, London, W, of Wales, 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
——o 
Fic. 1.—Promenade Toilettes—Fig. 1.—An 
Outdoor Toilette,—The dress composed of lavender 
cachmere. The skirt trimmed round the bottom 
with a small gathered flounce, headed by a_bias 
fold of lavender silk; and above that, at a little 
distance, a tiny fold of silk, with a box pleating 
above: then, at a short distance above, a bias fold 
of silk; and then atiny fold of silk, headed by 
a box pleating. Tight-fitting bodice, and sleeves 
loose from the elbow, and trimmed with folds of 
silk and box pleating. The bodice trimmed square 
with box pleats. The upper skirt open half-way 
up the back, and trimmed with box pleating, The 
ends turned back in front, and fastened with a 
button of lavender silk. Waistband of silk, fast- 
ened in the front with a buckle of the same, Hat 
of lavender crape, trimmed with black lace at the 
back, and a bow of lavender corded ribbon in front, 
together with a lavender feather, and a cluster of 
the pleasant-eyed narcissus; the feather pass- 
ing from the front to the back at the right side. 
Fig. 2.—A Garden or Promenade Toilette.— 
The robe composed of light-blue silk, trimmed 
with a band of a darker shade of. blue, formed 
into vandykes and placed on, as seen. Tunic of 
black velvet pointed in front and at each side, and 
rounded at the back, and caught up at each side 
with bows and ends of velvet. The border to the 
whole being composed of black silk fringe, headed 
by a passementerie insertion. The sleeves trimmed 
to match, and the front of the bodice trimmed 
with lapels of black velvet, turned back with blue 
satin, and bordered with passementerie. Chemisette 
and cuffs of muslin and lace. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed with a blue feather and bows of black 
velvet, intermixed with forget-me-nots ; bows and 
flowing ends of black velvet at the back. 


THE WORK TABLE. 


Fia. 9.—Point Lace Cuff.—The materials — 
Open lace braid, as seen; together with Boar’s 
Head cotton, Nos. 24, 30, and 40. After tracing 
the pattern upon either kid or stiff paper, line 
with toille ciree and braid carefully. Then work 
the point lace escallop stitch with No. 24, as also 
the darned leaves in each point of the collar. The 
spider’s-web lace stitch, and the knotted cable 
stitch, in No. 30, and the bars, herring-bone, and 
other stitches in No. 40 cotton. 

Fic. 6.—Button-hole Stitch, or Point de Brux- 
elles.—Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 20 or 26. This 
stitch is composed of a succession of rather loose 
button-hole stitches, commenced at the left side, 
and made at regular distances, which should be 
according to the fancy, or the cotton used, always 
remembering to take firm hold of the braid in the 
foundation row. 

Fid. 5.—The Trellis Stitch, or Point d’ Esprit.— 
Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 24 or 30. This stitch 
is merely formed of two rows of button-hole 
stitches, linking each stitch of the second row 
within those of the first row. 


Fia. 4.—Hscallop Stitch, or Point de Venise.— 
Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 16, 20, or 26. Com- 
mence by working a loose button-hole stitch, and 
holding the stitch and thread, attached to the 
needle, between the finger and thumb of .the left 
hand, pass the needle that is in the right hand 
through the button-hole stitch, and work over that 
and the thread 3, 5, or 7 button-hole stitches, 
which will bring the needle down to the braid 
again. For the next escallop stitch repeat at 
stated distances. 


Fig. 7.—Button-hole Stitch, or Open Point de 
Bruxelles.—Boar’s Head cotton, No: 24 or 30. 
This stitch is composed of a backward row of 1 
open button-hole stitch, passing over 2 of the 
previous row ; then | close stitch in the next, and 
so ontothe end. Return by. working a forward 
row of 3 button-hole stitches in the open one, and 
1 in the close one, as seen. By repeating the 2 
last rows, a large or small space can be filled with 
good effect, and represent that shown in the 
diagram. 


Fia 8,—Marguerite for Antimacassar in Raised 
Crochet.—The materials— W.Evansand Co’s Boar’s 
Head cotton, No. 10, in skeins, H, Walker’s 
Penelope hook, No. 33. Make a small ring. 
ldc init. Make achain of 14. Miss2. lde 
on the third chain from the needle. Turn on 
each of the next stitches. Repeat seven times 
more to make eight. ‘Then work the same at the 
back, taking the foundation d c’s through the 
ring between those already worked, which you 
must turn back one at a time to getat thering. Join 
the Marguerites together by two points at each 
side. Fill in the spacesthus: Make a ring, work 
a chain, de into one of the loops, chain. De 
into ring; chain. D ¢ into next loop, chain, de 
into ring. Repeat round the four sides, joining them 
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to the one ring. The length of the chains must be 
guided by the worker's taste. 

Fia. 9.—Croezhet Insertion.—The materials.—A 
Penelope crochet hook, No. 3, and Boar's Head 
crochet cotton, No. 16, for petticoats or drawers. 
Make a chain of 33; turn, miss 2and 1 treble in the 
8rd stitch; then 1 chain, miss 2 and 1 treble 15 
times; 1 chain, * *, turn, and for the 2nd row 
work upon the stitches of the Ist row 32 double 
stitches, 3 chain, turn, and for the 3rd row work 
upon the stitches of the 2nd row thus: 3 treble 
through the 4th stitch; *, then 1 chain, miss3 and 
3 treble through the 4th stitch,and repeat from * 6 
times more, so forming 8 clusters of treble stitches ; 
then 1 chain, turn, and for the 4th row work 32 
double stitches through the stitches of last row; 
turn, and for the 5th row, 3 chain, miss 1 and 
1 treble; then 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 treble 15 
times, then 1 chain, and repeat from ** to the 
length required, and fasten off. Along each side 
work a row of double crochet, then a row of 1 
chain, miss 1 and | treble to the end, and fasten 


off. 

Fra. 10..—Crochet Edging for Chemises, &¢.— 
(The short way.)—The materials——H. Walker's 
Penelope crochet hook, No. 4, and W. Evans 
and Co's Boar’s Head cotton, No. 20, or coarser 
-f desired. Make achain of 4, turn, miss 3, and 
through the 4th stitch work 3 treble, 3 chain, and 
3 treble, 3 chain turn back, and through the 3 
chain work 3 treble, 3 chain and 3 treble; then 2 
chain, and, through the 3 chain at the end, work 
1 treble, -7 chain, and 1 double, 1 chain, turn back, 
and * through the 7 chain, work 1 double, 1 chain, 
and 11 treble; then 2 chain, and, through the next 
3 chain, work 3 treble, 3 chain, and 3 treble, 3 chain 
turn back and, through the 8 chain work 3. treble, 
3 chain and 8 treble; then 2 chain, and through 
the next 2 chain, work 1 treble, 7 chain, and 1 
double, 1 chain, turn back, and repeat from * to 
the length required, and fasten off ; and along the 
side as a heading, work through each loop of three 
chain a row of 4 chain, and 1 treble to the end, 
and fasten off. 


GUIPURE D’ART LACE. 


Fix the netting in a frame, and darn it with W. 
Evans and Co’s. Mecklenburg thread, No. 12, and 
H. Walker’s point lace needles. 


—————— 


THE GHOST OF MADAME GUTHRIE. 


o 

People always called her Madame Guthrie, and 
the title seemed to suit her very well, though she 
was American to the backbone, and had no claim 
whatever to the prefix. 

A very small, but very stately lady was Madame 
Guthrie, with a figure that never bent, and a head 
that never bowed. Her eyes were bright and 
black, and white puffs of hair lifted aloft a cap of 
tulle and satin ribbon. 

A sweep and rustle of silk, a light tap of high- 
heeled shoes, as different from the clump of 
heavy walking boots as anything possibly can be, 
always announced Madame Guthrie’s approach. 

Her religious views were those of a good 
Episcopalian ; her ideas of decorum those of the 
last generation. In this one they are beginning to 
grow very vague. That her education was pro- 
perly completed, four pieces of worsted work in 
gilt frames and a flower piece on satin amply 
attested ; and there was a harp in the parlour, on 
which she once played. 

She read the Bible, “Chubb on Woman's 
Duties,” and a cookery book. She detested a 
morning paper, and merely glanced at the deaths 
and marriages: but her language was well chosen, 
and interlarded with scraps of neatly-pronounced 
French, after a fashion considered elegant in her 
youth, and she often said that she hated any one 
who murdered the Queen’s English. 

Such was Madame Guthrie—a pleasant hostess 
and good companion, even in old age. Death 
spared her to the world as long as possible, but 
that could not be for ever. And at last there was, 
instead of stately Madame Guthrie in the Guthrie 
mansion, a stately shape in St. Cuthbert’s church- 
yard, and the lawyers waked her cousin, Septimus 
Robin, out of the brown study which was his 
normal condtion, to tell him that, as next of kin, 
he was Madame’s heir. 

So Cousin Septimus and his wife came into 
possession of the mansion, and the old furniture, 
and the parrots, and the harp, and all the rare 
old china and handsome silver, among which 
belongings they were utterly out of place. Madame 
Guthries home was in Ohio; Cousin Septimus 
and wife were from Boston. He was as dusty and 
musty as the books among which he burrowed ; 
his hair, of a dusty yellow, first stood upright, and 
then drooped like the branches of a weeping- 
willow, until it was chopped off at irregular 


book, a paper, a 
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lengths about. his ears and neck; his sleeves and 
pantaloons were always too short; and he had a 
very long nose and sharp chin, two pale blue eyes 
without, lashes, and hands so dry that when he 
rubbed them together one expected to see sparks. 
His wife was a hopelessly plain woman, of whom 
Madame Guthrie had always spoken as “ one of 
those people with dreadful views.” 

As far as I could discover they were not dan- 
gerous, being quite impracticable and equally in- 
explicable, but they made her a terrible bore. Her 
days were passed in single combat with wretched 
publishers, who would fain ayoid the honour of 
publishing her work on some “ism ” or other ; 
her nights, in adding chapters to that awful 
volume. 

Neither of the twa were ever seen without a 
manuscript, and pen and ink; 
and as for their child, aschool-book seemed a part 
of his natural formation. Yes, this strange pair 
had a child, impossible as it seems to believe it—a 
hungry-looking, long-limbed, lean-faced boy of 
thirteen, with his mouth habitually wide open, and 
a head of rough tow-colaured hair. 

Marrying late in life Septimus and his wife re- 
garded ‘this hoy as a philosophical experiment 


rather than as a child. As he was not robust, 


they had tried every sort of medical treatment in 
his behalf; given him big black draughts and little 
white pellets, applied electric batteries to him, 
and wrapped him up in wet sheets. They had 
had passes made over him by a Mesmeric physi- 
cian, on which occasion he subsided into a trance 
and was said to have visited heaven. When asked 
what he saw there, he said, ‘Plenty of jam, and 
no books.” Poor little mortal! he had so many 
books here and so little jam, that doubtless his 
notion of heayen was a Booklese place where one’s 
sweet tooth was humoured. Those nearest the 
North Pole believe hell to be a frozen region. 
Therefore let those who find their Paradise in 
books and newspapers make all due allowance for 
poor young Septimus, whose father and mother 
had found time, amidst their literary pursuits, to 
invent a plan for his bringing up. hatever he 
wanted was denied him, because his mind was im- 
mature; and he, of course, desired all that would 
injure him. Whatever he most decidedly did 
not want was forced upon him, for the same 
reason. 

As Thad known Septimus senior all my life, 
having a sort of far-away connection with the 
family, and had often met both his wife and him- 
self at Madame Guthrie’s, I still visited the house 
occasionally ; but it was such a house of isms that 
T generally confined myself to brief calls. Besides, 
the deprivations of young Septimus harrowed me. 
He must not have butter ; he must not have sugar ; 
his mother never touched them herself, Coffee 
and tea were tabbooed; cake was unknown ; fruit 
was very injurious, and preserves and pickles could 
not be wentioned under that roof, to which still 
clung the memories of dainty feasts. Fat meat the 
child was obliged to eat, however, and soft boiled 
eggs, which were his detestation. His howls, 
during the compulsory mastication of the former 
article of food, were often fearful. So, finding it 
impossible to help the child, T staid away until, to 
my great surprise, I received a telegram one morn- 
ing, containing these words : 

“ Come at once. Septimus Rosty.” 

T obeyed, having no doubt whatever that some 
awful calamity had befallen the family ; and arriv- 
ing at the mansion about dusk, wasrelieved to find 
Septimus, his wife and child, in a row upon the 
wide porch ; the first armed with a mouldy book, 
the latter provided with a Latin grammar, Mrs. 
Robin, for once, doing nothing in the literary line. 

“T’m so glad to see you, itty!” cried Mrs. 
Robin, evidently meaning it for once. “You'll side 
with me, I know.” 

“ We'll see, we'll see,” said Septimus, looking up 
from his musty book, “I think not, Deborah.’ I've 
told you so before ; no matter.” 

“What has happened ?” I inguired, looking from 
one to the other. With one accord the parents 
gaye me a look of warning, and pointed towards 
their son. 

«Septimus, you may take your book into the 
library and get your lesson there—by the student’s 
lamp,’ said Mrs. Robin. 

«Go, Septimus, my child,” said his father. 

Septimus junior obeyed with a most unchildlike 

oan; and we three adults were alone together. 

« We don’t wish the dear child to become super- 
stitious,” said Mrs, Robin. “We don’t speak of 
it before him.” 

“ We do not wish him to investigate phenomena 
before his mind is properly developed,” said Sep- 
timus Robin, : 

“Tt is the most astonishing thing!” said Mrs. 
Robins. 

« Very singular !” said Septimus, 
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‘Why she should come I do not know,” said 
Mrs. Robin. 

“Why we should be the_victims of an optical 
delusion J can’t discover,” said Mr. Robin. 

“Tt ain't an optical delusion,” said Mrs. Robin. 
“It’s a ghost.” 

“Tt is not a ghost. There are none,” said Mr. 
Robin. 

“The evidence of my own senses—” began Mrs. 
Robin. 

“One must haye lost his senses before he can 
imagine that he sees a spirit,” interrupted Sep- 
timus. 

“Good. — We shall proye that,” said Mrs. 
Robin. 

“ Do enlighten me,” T cried. : 

“Why, we hayen’t told her yet, to be sure,” 
said Mrs. Robin. Well, my dear, you'll be 
shocked to hear it, but poor old Madame Guthrie 
haunts the house.. We've seen her.” 

“T deny it,” said Mr. Robin. 

« Did’nt you confess that you saw her, you and 
J, standing together in the hall?” said Mrs. 
Robin. 

“T confessed to an optical delusion afflicting us 
at the same moment,” replied her husband. 

“That's just the way, over and over again,” 


_almost sobbed Mrs. Robin. “I’ve seen her ; he has 


seen her; Magefe the cook has seen her; and 
Dill, the old man, caught a glimpse of her. The 
child, who is too young for such things, has no 
idea of her appearance as yet. But otherwise the 
whole house knows. Maggie!” 

Maggie, who had appeared on the scene with 
news of tea, replied with her usual, ‘“ Well, 
ma’am.” 

“Tell Miss Kitty what you saw, Maggie.” 

“Well, Miss,” said Maggie, “ I’ve seen enough to 
turn my blood cold. I was that weak I couldn’t 
go,and I shook likea jelly. I’d been folding clothes 
late for next day’s ironing, and was goiag up them 
stairs asy with my stocking’s feet, when I seen a 


light agoin’ and agoin’ ahead of me along the hall. 


‘The Virgin be marciful !’ says I, and crosses me, 
and looks steady, and behold it was ould madame, 
cap and all, with her grey silk gown on her, 
little and straight and gaunt-like as iver, only 
white in the face as I niver saw ber out of her 
coffin ; and she niver looked at me, but on she 
went, sweep, sweep, sweep, and into the door of 
the cross hall, and it shut afther her, and she 
was gone, light-and all. -I got to Missus’s room 
and tould her, and had the like of a fit on the 
floor. And then she says to me, ‘ Maggie, I've 
seen the same.’ ” 

“ So it is a ghost,” said Mrs. Robin. 

“Tt’s an optical illusion,” said Septimus; “ but 
no matter. Call the child, and let’s have supper.” 

We took our places at the board, which was 
spread on the total abstinence from everything 
good plan, originating down East, and out of 
pity to the reader I will pass in silence over the 
agonies of the ‘ child,” who was regaled with dry 
toast and a beverage of cocoa shells without sugar, 
and proceed with my ghost story. 

“The child” was sent to bed at seven o’clock, and 
at half-past nine we began our watch in the upper 
entry, ensconced behind a large screen which had 
been brought from Madame Guthrie’s own room 
for the purpose. 

There was a tall, old-fashioned clockin the lower 
hall. When it began to strike the hour of ten I 
certainly did shiver from head to foot, and I felt 
the fingers of that strong-minded lady, Mrs. Robin, 
turn colder than usual as they grasped my wrist. 


As for Septimus, he was immovable; but I heard | 


him whisper “optical illusion” to himself,as though 
he found some comfort in it. 

“Tf good Madame Guthrie, who petted and 
stuffed all children, really does walk,” I thought to 
myself, “it is because of that poor little philo 
sophical experiment, Septimus junior, now being 
starved in her very house,” and the thought awak- 
ened asmile. As I suppressed it, however, some- 
thing happened which took the wish to laugh out of 
me forawhile. The last stroke of ten was just sound- 
ing when the door of Madame’s old room opened 
softly, and from it came Madame herself—little and 
straight, with her sweeping robes of pearl-grey 
silk, her little white merino shawl, her tall cap, 
her black mittens, and a candlestick in her hand 
—just as she used to sail over the house to see 
that the servants were in bed and all lights out 
before eleven at night. Her face was white in- 
deed—deadly white—but she never turned it 
toward us, She glided across the hall, opened the 
door at the end of it, and vanished. 

_ “Isn't that a ghost?” whispered Mrs. Robin, 
ina shaking voice. 

“ Op-ti-cal il-lu-sion,” said Septimus, slowly. 
“Take me somewhere,” I pleaded. 

They took me into the parlour. I would not 
uncover my face, I said I dared not. I also, 


‘ 


when asked, said, “ A ghost, most certainly.” Sensi- 
ble reader, in my place you would have said, 
“‘ ghost ” as decidedly as I did. 

So two being against one, Septimus was forced 
to a compromise. He said it was a phenomenon. 
And Mrs. Robin sent for Mrs. Phlox, the spiritual 
medium, who tipped a candle-stand finely for us, 
and asserted that Madame could not rest because 
of our scepticism on the subject of Spiritualism. 
Mrs. Phlox also had a private view of Madame 
Guthrie’s ghost, and seemed more alarmed than 
any one, despite her experience. 

So the nights passed on, and the story of the 
haunted house had spread about the neighbour- 
hood, when one night, after Meas Madame 
from our hiding place, in company with Professor 
Quirk, we lingered a few moments in the hall, and 
were horrified by the most dreadful crash and 
clatter possible to imagine. 

“Raps !—never heard the like!” cried the 
Professor. 

“Do you call -*hat an optical delusion?” 
screamed Mrs. Robin to Septimus. 

For my part, I cried, “The poor child has 
killed himself,’ and rushed towards the door 
through which Madame’s ghost always vanished ; 
for that door led to an old pantry well filled with 
preserves and confections, pickles and port wine, 
old English cheese, and other of Madame’s 
treasured dainties. And I knew, as I had known 
at the first glimpse, that Madame’s ghost was 
Septimus junior, driven by his childish longing 
for good things to this stratagem. His bed-room 
opened from what had been Madame’s, and he had 
stolen the keys of her apartment and of the long 
pantry, after which his parents began to see the 
ghost. 


We picked him up from the floor and conveyed | 


him to his bed, and sent for a doctor. His poor 
little arm was broken and his cheek cut with broken 
glass, and he was coated with preserves and soaked 
in port wine, having come to the ground in com- 
pany with the top shelf of the store closet, to which, 
in two weeks of nightly foraging, he had eaten his 
way; but he clutched a piece of guava jelly as we 
bore him along, and managed to swallow it under 
his parents’ eyes, certain that it was his last feast. 

Good Dr. Trot prescribed, at my instigation, 
change of air for Septimus junior; and when he 
was able to move I took him home with me. If 
there is a dainty in the land that he did not taste 
during his visit, itis not my fault. On departing 
happily for boarding-school, he thus expressed his 
gratitude : 

“Cousin Kitty, if you an’t too old when I grow 
up, I'll marry you; for you do know how tomake 
a fellow comfortable.” 

In which hope I parted, with a kiss, from the only 
ghost I have ever had the pleasure of meeting. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 
o-— 

Costumes still reign supreme for out of doors, 
and it is very rarely that the mantle, whether tight 
or loose, is not made of the same material as “the 
rest of the dress. The new black silk mantles that 
are worn are excessively rich and elaborate in 
ornament, and profusely trimmed with lace. At 
one time a handsome black silk mantle was con- 
sidered sufficient to complete any toilette,now every- 
thing mdit correspond to the minutest detail. 

It is very likely that white muslin fichus and 
mantelets of different forms will be worn as the 
season advances, to accompany those materials ; 
such as printed muslins, which are unsuitable for 
complete costumes. 

Pale self-coloured batistes, trimmed with lace, 
white or the same colour, or muslin frills and 
pleatings, will be very well worn when the warm 
weather comes. Striped and figured grenadine 
will make very elegant dresses later in the day; 
black grenadine with a profusion of flounces anda 
tunic, all trimmed with white or ecru lace, will 
form one of the most distingue toilettes of the 
season. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
transparent materials will be accompanied by some 
covering or lining over the arms and shoulders for 
out-of-door wear. 

Silk dresses with flounces and polonaises, or 
tunics and pelerines of silk grenadine, the same 
colour, will be much in fayour. For out-of-door 
wear they will be generally completed by a bonnet 
or hat of the same thin material. 

Plain or figured black silk grenadine will also 
be much worn as polonaises and tunics over 
coloured silk for dinner or demi-toilettes. White 
muslin and gaze de Chambery will also be 
arranged in the same manner. ; 4 

The trains of long dresses do not begin quite so 
forward as they used; this leaves the feet more 
liberty in walking. The costume skirts barely 
clear the ground in front, and rest a little on it at 


the back. There is nothing strikingly new in the 
arrangements of tunics. For thin materials they 
are raised in a variety of ways, and in thicker 
fabrics, such as) silk they are allowed to hang 
flatly over the skirt} in this case they are, of course, 
never cut straight round, 

Bodices are almost all-worn opeti, with-fichus of 
muslin or tulle underneath. ‘The corsages made 
of materials too thin to allow of being cut with a 
basque, are accompanied by a ceinture and hand- 
some sash, tied behind or at, the sides; this gives 
an elegant finish to the toilette, and is unquestion- 
ably the most becoming style for youthful and 
slight figures. 

Corselets, either with or without tunies, will be 
very much worn. Some haye shoulder straps or 
short sleeves, others merely come under the arms. 
These elegant adjuncts to a_ toilette are becoming 
to almost all figures; they aré made “with points, 
or basques, plain or postillons. _ or young. adies, 
as the season advances, they will be accompanied 
by white muslin bodices, handsomely trimmed 
with lace or muslin insertions over colour. This 
will enable many skirts to be worn whose bodices 
would be too hot. 

Satin is still the favourite material for wedding 
dresses. These are made excessively long and very 
much trained; they are generally trimmed en 
manteau de cour with flowers and lace, the front 
breadth being covered with lace flounces, a similar 
flounce carried down the sides and round the train, 
or with a lace flounce round the skirt and a_ tunic 
of the same raised at each side by a chatelaine. of 
white flowers, with orange blossoms sparingly 
interspersed. The bodiees are always open, -the 
space being partly, if not wholly, occupied by lace 
or folds of tulle., The sleeves are always large... 

The white petticoats worn under light silk and 
muslin dresses are most elaborate? They are . 
ornamented with flounces edged with embroidery~ 
and lace, or made of little stitched tucks mixed 
with embroidery, the ornamental portion being 
carried as high as the knee. ‘Those ladies who 
wear no crinoline have four or five flounced petti- 
coats under the richly-trimmed one; these look 
very well when freshly donned, but at the. end_ of 
the day all their stiffness is gone, and they are 
simply an obstruction and a weight. 


Those of our elegantes who are not so extra- ) . 


vagant produced the desired effect by wearing a 
small crinoline with one or two steels round the 
edge, and a tournure under one flounced petticoat 
and a handsomely trimmed one. By this means * 
the weight is obviated, and the freshness of appear- 
ance retained. ; 


Borwick’s Cvstarp Powper is now used. by alt 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be moreagree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
Gd. and Is. tins. 


Tr THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenrrerp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for Gtunrietp Srarcn, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 

BreEAKFAST.——Ppps’s CocoA.—GRatEruL = AND 
Comroriixa.—-‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills."—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—‘‘ JAMEs Epps ann Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: ‘I consider Bunter’s NervinE & 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases uncer 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Circencester : ‘Ihave tried BunTER sN SHY La 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, emi hat 
instance permanent relief has beet obtain See “Bold 
by all Chemists, 1s. 14. per, peed enn ost free for 
15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, - iui Saar 

A gentleman from Boston, on a visit to his 
friends in the country, speaking: of the times, 
observed that his wife chad lately expended fifty 
dollars for a riding habit. His friend replied : 
“Hore in the country we don’t allow our wives 
to get into such habits. 
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DEATH AND THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


——o 


Tur days of highwaymen are over in Merry | 


England. To be sure, men are known to take 


| 


purses, and even to blow brains out for the sake | 


of them, but they are common malefactors, as 
vulgar as the city house-breakers and pickpockets, 
and as likely to come to grief. 

There was a time, however, when this was not 
so. At that date a certain romance hung about 
the highwayman, who was often a desperado of 
good family. They were 


ing beyond expression. He feared no one. While 


the magistrate was in search of him, he, under 
another name, danced with his daughters at the 
county ball, and left early enough to suprise the 
magistrate’s emissary on the road, and rob him 
of the warrant of arrest. 

He sent a diamond trinket which was a love 
gift, and so marked, back to its owner, with 
Captain Blythe’s compliments» And he restored 
a young lady her purse in payment for a kiss, 
which she gave him, it was said, not unwillingly. 


popularly supposed to 


rob old churls and mi- 
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And one night he rode out upon the road with 
four of his band to lie in wait for the mail coach, 
and rob it and its passengers at any cost. 

They reined their horses in the shadow of a 
clump of trees and waited. ‘The moon, at her full, 
shone down upon the road, making it ashy white, 
The towers of an old convent arose in the distance. 
The roofs of one or two poor dwellings were 
visible. All else were bleak and desolate moor- 
land. The highwaymen were in high spirits; 
Captain Blythe at his best. They were ready for 
any mad freak whatso-_ 
ever. 

Hark!” cried one. 


‘Listen. They are com- 


sers, and discomfit the 


ing.” 


emissaries of the law, 


who were in no good 
odour,and to spare gentle 
ladies and innocent chil- 
dren, or even to give to 
the deserving poor what 
they snatched by force 
from the undeserving 
rich. : 

So girls gathered to- 
gether in the gloaming 
and told tales of their 
‘ yalour, and wished 
themselves Gentlemen 
of the Road for lovers ; 
and there were landla- 
dies who welcomed them 
with smiles, refused to 
take pay for their ale 
and wine and venison 
pasties, and parted from 
them with kisses and a 
“God speed you,” in- 
stead of rushing to the 
authorities with infor- 
mation, as would a 
landlady of to-day. To 
be sure, there was a dif- 
erence of opinion. 

Old gentlemen who 
were left to walk bare- 
foot and without their 
wigs through the bleak 
night, over rough moor- 
lands, leaving their 
purses and their ward- 
robe in the hands of 
some merry highwayman 
were not so complai- 
sant; and stage-coach 
loads of robbed — pas- 
sengers had held in- 
dignation meetings, in 
which the Claude Du- 
vals and Robin Hoods 
of the day were not 
highly commended ;_ but 
they seldom accomplish- 
ed anything. And if 
now and then- one gal- 
lant captain was caught 
and put to death by the 
strong arm of the law, 
the girls wept for him 
as for a martyr, and the 
ballad-singers made a 
little fortune from the 
rehearsal of his exploits. 

They said, who knew, 
that of all the gentle- 
men of the road Captain 
Blythe was the hand- 
somest, the most gallant, 


«“ Those are hoofs, not 


wheels,” said another, 

“Hoof or wheels, wel- 
come!” said the captain. 

The sound came nearer. 
A solitary rider evidently 
advanced toward him. 
In a moment more they 
saw it —a figure in a 
black cloak, with a hood 
drawn oyer its head, 
hiding its face, riding on 
ablack steed without spot 
or mark. 


Captain Blythe waited 


until it came into full 


view, and rode out to 


the fondest of heroic Fic, 1- Eiae 2: 


deeds. He was five and 

twenty; he dressed 1 ke 

a nobleman; he was indeed a noble- 
man’s son—a younger son, which 
means, when the family estate is 
small and the coffers not over full, 
nothing more nor less than a poor 
man. 

So, being penniless, and thus losing 
the girl he loved, who married his 
elder brother, the title and the estate, 
the young man went to the bad alto- 
gether. He flung away name and good 
fame, joined a band of outlaws, called 
himself Blythe, and, being as daring 
a young fellow as ever trod the earth, 
became ere long their captain. 

“Beware of Blythe and his men. 
They are said to be on the road,” was 
a warning that made a whole stage 
full of stalwart men turn pale with 

- terror, 

For five years Jack Blythe had es- 

capedallharm, His freaks were dar- 


) 
mare: 


vpn) 
Ny 
N 


ie 
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meet it. 


On the instant the 
man drew rein, and the 
horse stood utterly still 
a black blot in the 
whitest. strength of the 
white moonlight—horse 
and rider alike motion- 
less. There was some- 
thing very mysterious 
about the whole effect. 

“Stand and deliver!” 
said Captain Blythe. 

“T stand,” replied a 
voice beneath the cloak 
—a voice hollow, deep 
and awful. « What 
would’st thou have me 
deliver? We bring no- 
thing into this world, 
and we can take nothing 
out of it. Amen.” 

Captain Blythe laugh- 
ed. 

“Preach if you like, 
"he said; ‘but keep 
your sermon for your 
consolation upon the 
road, I will take your 
purse, and any valuables 
you may have about you, 
at your earliest conve- 
nience.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laugh- 
ed the stranger in hollow 
tones. “ Ha! ha! ha! 
Beware ! touch me not !” 

“ Beware ?” scoffed 
Captain Blythe. ‘Who- 
ever you may be Iam one 
who fears neither the 
King, the Devil, nor 
Death. Your money or 
your life !” 

* Keep your money 
and give me your life, 
for I am Death,” respon- 
ded the stranger, in the 
same sepulchral tones. 

As he spoke he flung back cloak and 
hood, and the horrified highwayman 
saw a grinning skull and the white 
bones of a skeleton. 

“Your life!” repeated the awful 
voice. But almost before the words 
were uttered Captain Blythe had put 
spurs to his horse, | and the .W he 
party galloped _ furiously Os the 
road, crossing themselves, and ca ling 
on the saints. 

The next morning, when the monks 
of the convent, whose rey walls were 
visible from the road, came forth to 
prayer, they found a man kneeling 
before the altar—a young man, finely 
dressed, booted and spurred, Asking 
his name, he replied: 

«J am but a poor penitent, who, 
for his sins, has seen Death even in 
life, Haye mercy upon me! 
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And so, since he had a vast hoard of ill-gotten 
wealth to place at their disposal, Captain Jack 
Blythe, the noted highwayman, became a brother 
of St. Simon, and the legend of meeting with Death 
upon the road,and so being turned towards heaven, 
became the property of the monastery. 


Five years passed—ten—fifteen—still he was 
Brother John—still he was humbly penitent— 
still in his little cell he kept a skull and cross- 
bones, in memory of his awful warning. As he 
had been the first among the sinners, he became 
first among the saints: zealous in good works ; 
fond of flogging himself, and walking about with 
peas in his shoes, and fasting and praying; doing 
much real good among the poor, who grew to love 
him, and to whom he often gave money which he 
begged fiom the wealthy. 

Good Brother John was known near and 
afar for all excellent things. He was no longer 
young—he was nearly five and forty—but he was 
still the handsomest man in the monastery for all 
that. 

Tt was a day in midwinter, a bitter day. The 
blast swept wildly over the moors; the rain beat 
against the panes of the convent windows. But 
above it all were heard cries of distress. ‘ Help, 
help, help!” The ery rose on the blast: “ Help, 
help, help!” It faded away in an awful 
moan. 

The brothers crossed themselves. And brother 
John and one other went out to see what had be- 
fallen. 

They found an old man upon the road. Tis 
horse had stumbled and fallen upon him, and he 
had sustained woeful injuries. Bearing him in, 
they ministered unto him; and in the dead of the 
night Brother John sat beside his bed telling his 
beads. One pale candJe alone burned beside the 
bed, but it fell upon the Brother's face. 

“Eh,” cried the old man, suddenly lifting up his 
head, “how like!” : 

«Like what, my son?” asked Brother John. 


“TJ fear I shall offend you,” said the old man; 


“but you are like a highwayman who flourished 
some fifteen years ago—like as two peas. You 
have heard of him perhaps; his name was Blythe 
—Captain Jack Blythe.” 

‘Tn a monastery we hear little of such things,” 
said Brother John. “I am not offended. All 
men are made in the image of their Maker, though 
some offend him sorely.” 

“T saw him but once,” said the old man, run- 
ning on, as people in a slight fever often do; 
‘only once. He was a handsome man, so no 
offence on that score, brother. I played him a 
trick, God wot, that frightened him, brave as he 
was—he a highwayman, I but a poor strollin 
player. Ah, it was a jest indeed. Shall I tel 
it?” 

“Yes,” said the brother, 
eagerly. ‘Yes; go on.” 

“The company were travelling, and what 
little they had they needed,” said the man. 
“They were going by the mail coach; and 
half way on, we were warned of Captain 
Blythe. Some were for turning back but I 
had an idea. I knew I could frighten him, I 
had played Death on the stage often, and had 
a mask that was a skull, and a black ‘dress 
tight as my skin, marked off in white for ribs 
and bones, So I blackened up a horse—the 
spots on him that were light—and with a 
hooded cloak on, rode before the coach. I met the 
highwayman indeed, and he demanded my purse. 
But I showed him what was under my cloak, “T'was 
a perfect skeleton, brother, with that black back- 
ground, and he sped away in fear. So the mail 
coach got safely to London that night, and many 
atime have I laughed about it—" 

He babbled on, talking of this thing and that, 
growing more feyerish and more delirious every 
hour, but he prattled to empty walls. Brother John 
had glided from the room. 

He had gone to his cell, and there, standing before 
the grinning skull that adorned it, clenched his 
hand in fury. : 

“ Tdiot that I was to be fooled by a strolling 
player !” he cried, and dashed the awful emblem of 
mortality to the ground, and stamped upon it. 


The monks found him not in the morning, and 
those white fragments on the stone floor puzzled 
them. As for the poor strolling player, he was 
in the delirium of fever by that time, and shortly 
died. So he told them nothing. 


But for some little time the country round about 
was in terror of a man who called himself Captain 
Death—a man who, in some mysterious way, 
appeared as a skeleton to those he robbed, and 
frightened them out of all power of resistance. At 
last, however, one braver than the rest took aim 
with his pistol at that spot under the empty ribs 
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of the figure where the heart of living man should 
be, and fired. A solid body dropped to the 
ground with a groan. Captain Jack Blythe had 
met Death face to face at last. 


THE BAUER MYSTERY. 


The following letters published this week in 
the Times, read more like a chapter out of a 


very Sensational romance than a column de 
facto called from our sober contemporary :— 


To THE EpItToR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—To your courtesy we were indebted for 
the widest publicity in reporting the disappear- 
ance of Sur ath manager at Moscow, Mr. L. R. 
Bauer, in January last. 

Up to the present moment we have not 


received the slightest reliable information in 


reference to his fate. A letter was addressed 
by him, under date the 27th of January (the 
same date as his last letter to ourselves), to his 
father at Pskov, and also one to his betrothed 
at Riga, Both were couched in the most 
earnest and affectionate terms, expressing his 
deep sorrow that he should so suddenly be cut 
off from all he held dear or loved in this world, 
and bidding them a last farewell. 

The opinion of his family and friends is that 
he wrote truthfully, and the annexed letter, 


just received from our manager of the gasworks 


we are erecting at San Paulo, Brazil, strongly 
corroborates this impression. For our own 
part we have hoped, and believed until now, 
that so valued a servant would eventually be 
restored to us, but the information received 
from Mr. Jones has virtually destroyed the 
hope, and we are almost forced to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Bauer is no longer among the 
living. 
We are, Sir, your obedient.servants, 
Wit.isM Biews aNnpD Bons, Contractors to 

the City of Moscow Gas Company, &c. + 

New Bartholomew-street, Birmingham May 3. 


‘The San Paulo Gasworks, San Paulo, Brazil, 
March 27, 1872. : 


‘* Gentlemen,—J am in receipt of your letters 
tl eptage SoC of the disappearance of Mr. L. R. 
Bauer. am very greatly touched by the 
horrible event. When we parted at Moscow 
we parted as two brothers would; he embraced 
me as no man save my father has ever done; 
he te to write to me instantly in any 
difficulty business might bring about; we 
sketched out how each was to pull with the 
other; how we were not to be separated, though 
we lived in different hemispheres; and I came 
away satisfied that you had as good and 
faithful a servant in Bauer as you ever had in 
any man. 
numerous associations professing freedom 
for the Baltic provinces and for Poland he hasin- 
formed me fully, and of his bitter sufferings 
in connection with his vows; and when 
it became necessary to appoint him in my stead. 
It was only on the distinct arrangement that he 
should marry at Christmas, 1871, and then look 
out for 4 magasin having store-room beneath 
or in rear, and apartments over it for his occu- 

tion, Such an act would, I knew, bring him 

ce to face with the association, and in any 
such contest, supported by a loved wife, and 
protected by the position your Moscow business 
furnished him with, the issue was in his hands. 
The fact of his youth having been allied to such 
institutions would not weigh against Mr. Bauer 
in the eyes of the General Governor of Mos- 
cow, and to him I urged any appeal which 
might become necessary during the strife, and 
also to myself. I undertook to run over to Mos- 
cow at any time on his informing me the hour 
had come. His appointment toa business posi- 
tion was essential to his marriage, and I many 
a time dwelt on the urgent necessity there was 
for marriage among the young men in the 
Hotel Haldy; many willremember these adjura- 
tions of mine, and they may possibly now see 
their point. Bauer promised he would marry, 
and I promised to secure him from your ser- 
vice what would enable him to live comfortably. 
From this you will see I am not surprised that 
trouble hag befallen him, but Iam sorry it did 
not happen in Russia. In London I know ot 
several such associations, organised, officered, 
and managed entirely there} and the conse- 
quences of their actions are never traced to 
them in England. Many apoor fellow falls inan 
emeute instantly suppressed and seldom reported; 
but that does not affect smug John Bull, The 
organizations are perfect in London; they are 


‘finding him in England. 
Of his connection with one of. the- 


taged by association. In London, then, Bauer 
only deficient in action in the locality to beadvan- 
was. much less safe than in Russia. It is 
always a difficulty to a foreigner how police 
can be useful for protective purposes; they are 
known only for repressive purposes, and 
strangers hesitate to utilise them. Bauer, 
doubtless, arrived at Huston for the 12 o’clock 
train, and was there accosted by an agent, and, 
unfortunately, in his exceeding great courtesy 
would baiance his head two or three times, and 
proceed to address-the agent instead of de- 
manding a seat from the guard and leaving 
the agent to himself. Of course the. agen, 
would have a plausible story with which he 
detain Bauer, and in this, the first minute to 
the attack, life or death to Bauer were 
in the scale. Failure was_irretrievable. 
Steady progress towards his seat was 
was salvation. But I have several times found 
him in Moscow staying in the street to listen 
to the applications of strangers. This is a habit 
I have studiously avoided in England anid 
abroad. Inathousand ways it is dangerous. 
The letter of January 27 is quite: Bauer’s style 
of expression. Phrases in it are indisputably 
his. Russiaps speaking to Russians say ‘my 


bride ;’ Bauer, to my wife and me, invariably 


said «my: girl;’? and other instances. I could 
name, but you have the original and can test. 
the handwriting. IfI were in England I could 
readily ascertain whether he really had_ fallen 
under the displeasure of his association; buy 
no assistance would be rendered me at this 
distance, Satisfaction is quite possible 
on this head,.and_ also upon the 
point if he is sent to Russia for adjudication, 
for I do not think action would be taken in 
London, beyond this being sent to Paris or 
Russia. I notice the Telegraph points to possible 
defalcations. My knowledge of the position sets 
that aside. The sum open to him was;valueless 
tohim. {I am as certain of his superiority to 
temptation of that kind as I am certain of my 
own; and I am equally certain Bauer{was quite 
indifferent to the temptations of London life. 
You will find no one person charge him with 
intemperance orimmorality, and I am_con- 
fident Messrs. Laidlaw’ and Son’s manager will 
join in assuring you that the whole of 
Bauer’s intercourse with him was, as it wiis 
with me, singularly pure. from none of these 
sources will help come to you in your, search. 
If that second letter (February 2) is the pro- 
duction of another, then my first hope that he 
has been attacked with the fear of those devils 
being near him, and had Jost his reason, 
vanishes, He would not, under any such 
attack of insanity, perpetrate the second letter. 
The first he would; but if the second is not 
in his writing, then I have little hope of your 
You have lost a 
most valuable. servant, and I have Jost tle 
dearest friend late years have brought me. My 
wife (who also besought him to marry)is quite 
unable to believe the story. All seems to her 
like a miserable dream ; it is not. possible, sie 
says. Had we been in England he would have 
been safe. 

«Tawait with anxiety further intelligence 
from you, and remain, 

‘*Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
“ JOSEPH EnwarpD JONES. 

¢ Messrs. William Blews and Sons, Birming- 


Comattnzs, sold by Chemists ‘and: Perfumers 
2s. 6d and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co. «(Limited) 
London.—See Advertisement, Page 253. 

Frencn Marriaces.—, ‘When a young man 
comes to this stage of his existence, he begins by 
ingeniously announcing to some female confidante 
givil a envie de se ranger, Which is a polite way of 
requesting her to cast her eye over the young vir- 
gins of her acquaintance, and pick out from 
amongst them a respectable dot. Of all offices, 
this is one which # French matron most delights 
in. If she succeeds in ‘her plans, something of 
the bride’s halo descends upon her. Marriage and 
giving in marriage is the great object of Trench 
women’s lives—that and their everlasting toilettes. 
They are bred to it from their cradles. They throw 
a decent cloak over the ugliest gaping wounds ; 
and the courtesy. with which I was received 
charmed and fascinated me. » I looked no deeper ; 
it was 80 different from the cold, supercilious, or 
else oppressively polite, English manners. And 
even now, knowing what it is worth, and ostima- 
ting at their true yalue their graceful speeches and 
polite nothings, I think it preferable of the two; 
it makes life pleasanter—the outside of it, at 
least, 


. a 
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MY QUEEN OF QUEENS. 


(Subject of the Frontispiece). 
BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 


I saw her in her beauty on yonder terrace stand, 

A wand of silken colours in her little light gloved hand ; 

A robe of costly velvet, and a tracery of lace, 

A web Arachne might have spun, to mock her fair young face, 
Not daring to conceal a charm or hide a brilliant glance ; 
Her dainty little bonnet I am sure she wooed from France. 


"T’ was on the marble terrace of my brother’s lordly park, 
A rainbow in the azure sky had fixed its transient arc, 
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The leaves were doubly green with youth and rain that 
cooled the earth, _ : 

So pure and fragile its light pearls they proved their Heavenly 
birth ; 

Some passion flowers were trained about a trellis as a screen, 

And as I looked she turned and met my gaze, a very Queen. 


TI saw her in her beauty and I knelt at her fair shrine ; 

Alas ! it was my brother’s park ; the bride must not be mine ! 

An embassy, or some such thing, will take me in its train ; 

In foreign lands will folly fly before we meet again P 

It must. Why should a fancy cast a shadow on my life ? 

For when we meet my Queen of Queens will be my brother's 
wife. 


Deshpande sca ee ae mr ree 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
qos 


Tun Prince and Princess of Wales have, it is 
understood, taken Titness Park, Sunningdale, for 
the Ascot week. 

Tun arrangements for Prince Arthur's visit to 
Liverpool in Whitsun-week are making progress. 
He will be the guest of Mr. S. R. Graves, M.P., at 
Wavertree Grange, and; as in the case of his 
brother the Duke of Edinburgh, the visit will 
extend over several days. 

On Saturday Prince and Princess Christian left 
Frogmore and proceeded to London. 

Tun King of the Belgians arrived at Windsor 
on Saturday. His Majesty was met on the 
Windsor platform by Prince Leopold, who 
accompanied him to the Castle. 

On Saturday morning the five men who at last 
summer assizes were sentenced by the Lord Chief 
Baron to 12 months’imprisonment for riot and as- 
saulting Mr.W. Murphy, the anti-popery lecturer, 
were released from prison by order of the Secretary 
of State. The release of the prisoners has excited 
considerable surprise, because when Murphy died 
medical evidence was given to show that his death 
had been accelerated by the injuries he received at 
Whitehaven. 

A very curious case, Cresswell v. Crowdy, is 
reported on Monday amongst the law cases. It 
isan action by a nephew against his aunt,on an 
agreement to pay him an annuity on account of 
his promising not to marry a certain lady. The 
declaration set forth that in 1868 the aunt, from 
her care and affection for her nephew, who was 
23 years of age, conditionally on his not marrying 
a certain young lady, a widow with three children, 
whom he had lately met on board ship on a yoy- 
age from the Cape of Good Hope, agreed if he 
should continue unmarried to the young lady to 
allow him £300 a year during his life. For some 
reason or other, however, the defendant had inter- 
mitted her payments, and in 1871 this action was 
brought to recover some arrears. ‘The aunt demur- 
red on the ground that the contract was not legally 
valid. The case is under consideraion. 

True London correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette writes in reference to the late movement 
for more leisure and higher wages among English 
servants :—Surpassed they (English housemaids) 
are only by the male flunkeys, who, if possible, do 
not work at all, and look upon themselves purely 
as household ornaments. If an English flunkey 
does not get roast meat at least twice a day, if he 
earns somewhat less than a Prussian State official, 
and finds less opportunity to steal than a Russian 
one, he considers himself injured in his honour. 
He wears his master’s boots, drinks his master’s 
wine, and dreams away his master’s time, while 
the latter works. A more presumptuous, idle, and 
good-for-nothing class than these English flunkeys 
is not easily to be found elsewhere, and what 
occasionally is written and depicted about them 
in Punch is no exaggeration whatever. In spite of 
that they complain of slavery, and I should not 
be astonished, considering the spirit of the times, 
if, by means of strikes, &e., they arrived ata 
pretty rise of wages. Perhaps they will get also 
two extra holidays a week, three extra bottles 
a day, and a ticket for the Italian Opera when 
Lucea is singing. 

“ A marrtaas,” says tho Gazette de Franec, “is 
at present spoken of between the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, lieutenant in the navy, son of the Prince 
de Joinville, and his cousin, the Infanta Maria 
Amelia, second daughter of the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, and sister of the Comtesse de Paris. The 
Duke is 27 years of age, and the Princess is 21.” 

On Monday morning Mr. W. L. Dood, who has 
been for nearly six yearg the editor of the Derling- 
ton and Stockton Times, died in his 33rd_ year. 
On Thursday evening last the deceased missed his 
footing on the landing of his house and fell down 
a rather perpendicular flight of stairs, fracturing 
his skull, which resulted in death. 

Tuxspay, about noon,a short but severe thunder- 
storm broke over the metropolis, The lightning 


did some mischief to the telegraph wires; in 
Fleet-street one was cut in two, The bells of the 
fire brigade telegraphs, too, constantly rang, to 
the annoyance of the firemen, ‘The wind was so 
high that even the above-bridge steamboats had 
great difficulty in making way against the tide. 
At Deptford the lightning struck a house in 
Seymour-place, dislodging a portion of the roof, 
entering a back room, breaking a mirror, and 
nearly injuring a mother and child. 


Tue recovery of her Imperial Highness the 
Crown Princess of Germany has gone on very 
satisfactorily, and Dr. Gream has left the New 
Palace at Potsdam for London. 


An earthquake at Antioch has been attended 
with considerable damage and loss of life, 

Wit respect to the Park-lane murder, the 
Deputy-Recorder said there could be no difficulty 
in the grand jury finding a true bill against the 
prisoner upon the facts deposed to in the evidence 
of the housemaid and other witnesses. ‘There was 
not the slightest doubt that the deceased was 
wilfully: murdered with -great violence, and 
accordingly a true bill has been found, and the 
prisoner committed for trial. 


Tur niece of Mrs. Pugh, of the mourning 
warehouse in Regent-street, has recently preferre 
a charge of bigamy against Henry Seymour, a 
diminutive old man of 75, with very white hair. 
Itseemsthatin 1869 he introduced himself as Lord 
Seymour, a man of great wealth, and a relative of 
the Duchess of Somerset. Miss Annie Pugh, who 
was then 24 years of age, had advertised for a 
situation as housekeeper, in answer to which the 
prisoner made his appearance. Thinking the lady 
too young to be engaged in that capacity, he in- 
duced her to marry him, and took her on the 
continent. The case, which was reported in Mon- 
day’s papers, is remanded for the production of 
Miss Pugh, and the first wife, Alethea, 


ee aac 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR 
——()—_— 

A very distinguished parish physician says: 
“J believe that during the twenty years I have 
practised my profession, twenty thousand children 
have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing their arms. Put 
the bulb of a thermometer into a baby’s mouth 
and the mercury rises to ninety degrees. Now 
carry the same to its little hand; if the arm be 
bare and even cool, the mercury will sink to 
fifty degrees. Of course, all the blood that 
flows through these arms must fall from 
ten to forty degrees below the tempera- 
ture of the heart. Need I say, when 
these currents of the blood flow back to the 
chest, the child’s vitality must be more or less 
compromised ? And need I add that we ought not 
tobe surprised at the frequently recurring affections 
of the tongue, throat, or stomach? If have seen 
more than one child, with habitual cough or 
hoarseness, entirely relieved by simply keeping th 
hands and arms warm.” 


Hortoway’s Orntwent AND Pitis.—Glandular 
swellings in the throat, neuralgia, tic-doloreux, 
rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other diseases 
affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensa- 
tion, are permanentl eradicted by this healing, 
anti-febrile, and soothing preparation ; it is also 
a perfect remedy for skin diseases, and every kind 
of superficial inflammation ; such complaints soon 
lose their angry and painful character under this 
invaluable Ointment. The Pills have never been 
administered, either by hospital or private practi- 
tioners, in dyspepsia or liver complaint, without 
producing the desired result; and the Ointment 
has, in the hands of the public and the profession, 
rarely failed to fulfil the most sanguine hopes of 
sufferers after they had altogether despaired of 
amendment, 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL GOSSI 


—_—_0————- 


A new farce, by Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, entitled 
One Too Many, was produced last week at the 
Princess’s theatre. It deals with the often-treated 
difficulties which beset the course of true love, 
when it stands “upon the choice of friends,” and 
puts them in a sufficiently humourous light. 

Sarurpay last witnessed the production of Money 
at the Prince of Wales's theatre, the re-appearance 
of Mr, and Mrs. Boucicault at the Gaiety, that of 
Mra. Scott-Siddons at the Queen’s, and the per- 
formance of unimportant novelties at the Holborn 
and the Globe. 

Mrss Neruson has been playing with marked 
success at the Alexandra theatre, Liverpool, in 
Dr. Westland Marston’s play, Life for Life. 

New dramas have been given at the Grecian 
and Britannia theatres. ‘he piece at the first 
house is from the French, and is entitled Géné- 
vieve, or the Lost Wife; that at the second is 
called The Earls Housekeeper. 

On WepnespAy was the first Choral Concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall, conducted by M. Gounod, in 
presence of the Queen. 

M. Sarnton will give three matinées of Classical 
Chamber Music, the first on the 10th inst., having 
as coadjutors, Messrs. Amor, Waefelghem and 
Lasserre (string), and M. Delaborde, pianist. 

Mr. Hauux has commenced his series of piano- 
forte recitals with the co-operation of Madame 
Norman-Néruda and Herr Daubert, and Fraulein 
Drasdil, vocalist. 

Mr. Cornezy Gray, as he acquires practice and 


experience, is proving a worthy successor to Mr. 


John Parry, at the Gallery of Tllustration. Mr. 
Grain has launched a new musical and descriptive 
scena, entitled, Five o’ Clock Tea, and his “ drum” 
will, no doubt, have a fashionable elientelle, despite 
his amusing caricatures of the vocalisation of 
amateur prime donne. There is pleasant satire and 
good humour in his smart imitations. 

Tue Surrey theatre has closed, probably for ever, 
as the property will be submitted to public 
auction next week, and it is likely to be converted 
to purposes not of a dramatic character. 

Lapy Kinnarrp presided at the opening of a 
new organ which has been placed in Rossie 
Priory Episcopal church, Perthshire. 

Mr. G. A. Macrarren has nearly completed a 
new cantata he has written especially for the next 
Norwich Festival. ‘The work is entitled ‘ Out- 
ward bound.” 


Tuts evening Saturday, Mrs. Amelia Lewis gives 
the third of her series of educational lectures at 
Exeter-hall. The subject’ is one of equal interest 
to parents and teachers. 

Messrs. Desennamand Freebody, of Wigmore- 
street, have published a very useful little book of 
fashions; the designs for ladies’ and children’s 
clothing are graceful and pretty. 

Dip you ever see anything walk without legs ?— . 
Yes, a rope-walk. 

Ir a small bey is called a lad, is it proper to call 
a big boy a ladder ? 

Why isa fly one of the tallest of insects? Be- 
cause he stands over six feet without shoes or 
stockings. 

A GENTLEMAN observed, upon an_ indifferent 
pleader at the bar, the other day, that he was the 
most affecting orator he ever heard ; for he never 
attempted to speak but he excited general pity. 

To brace the nerves, o cvercome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had 


rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency: curing headache ; 


a certain means of relief. eee all Chemists in boxes 
in white west Eo AS arid ee pattionlariy) to made 
deception), Or 9 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Bons, 160, Oxford-street, London, We ee 
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LETTER BASKET. 


one 

A Constant READER of your paper, and having seen 
your numerous answers to correspondents, I have con- 
cluded to ask your advice regarding a small affair 
concerning myself. I have been for tome time past 
visiting a young lady, who has received my addresses 
with kindness. To he brief, I confess that I love her, 
and that my love is reciprocated. Her father has often 
intimated that he wished her to wed a man of great 
wealth, and though he has never hinted that my visits 
were not agreeable, but,on the contrary, treated me with 
marked attention, yet I feel some trepidation in asking 
him for his danghter’s hand. I have a very good situa- 
tion, which enables me to lay by annually a smallsum of 
money. Now this is the question I would ask: whether 
IT shonld go to her father, and run the risk of a refusal 
in asking for her hand, or seek to obtain the same bv an 
elopement? What on earth do you want to elope for ? 
You love the girl, the girl loves you, and her father 
smiles approvingly on your attention to his daughter. 
We should think that about the most foolish thing you 
could do would be to run away, 


B. W. writes: ‘I am a young lady seventeen years of 
age, and during the past six months have been receiving 
the attentions of a young gentleman aged about twenty, 
and for the space of two months we have been engaged. 
The great source of my trouble consists in the deceit of 
an old widow who declares she is but twenty-two years 
of age, while I am quite sure she is thirty-five, if not 
older.. She seems to have taken a great fancy to my 
suitor, who in turn reciprocates her affections; and in 
order to please her, very often slights me. I cannot 
imagine why he takes so much notice of her, for she is 2. 
great tall somebedy, with little curls all over her head, 
sunken eyes, big nose, and mouth stretched almost from 
eartoear. Now, Mr, Editor, what shall I do? Shall TI 
request an explanation from my intended, or abandon 
him at once to the mercy of this abominable old widow ?”’ 
We do not see anything to explain. It seems to be plain 
enough, and, indeed, too plain for your happiness, 
already. Youhad better abandcn your fickle lover to 
his fate. 

Paro wants to know ‘‘ the general custom, if any, of 
how a young lady should conduct. herself after she 
becomes engaged. Is it proper for her to receive the 
attentions of promiscuous young gentlemen, and go to 
places of amusement with them, when her affianced is 
waiting on her, and offering to take her to sce every new 
play at least two or three times a week? Do flirts make 
domestic and loving wives, or do they always hold their 
old inclinations to flirt after marriage? By giving the 
above your attention you will confer a favour on an old 
subscriber.” There is no law, so far as we know, of a 
formal kind for the engaged lady, and the custom varies. 
Some men effectually exclude the “ promiscuous young 
gentlemen” by taking possession every evening. We 
think an engaged lady who is in public two or three 
times a week with her affianced should not require the 
attention of others, in that lineatleast. Plato’s question 
as to the future of ‘flirts’? seems to answer itself. He 
plainly considers that the habit of years cannot be thrown 
off in a day—even though it be a wedding-day. ‘“ Plato, 
thou reasonest well.” 

J.B. says: ‘Lama young lady of eighteen, and in 
much trouble. I have been keeping company with a 
young man for two months in the same place I reside. 
Since that time he has left me here. He asked me to 
write to him. I told him I would if he would write first. 
He did so, and sent his picture, and asked mine in 
return. I wrote, and sent him mine, and I have not 
heard from him since. Now what I want to know is, 
should J write to him and ask him if he got my letter ? 
which I do not think he did. As I love him very dearly, 
I should like to know.’’ It is perfectly proper for you 
to write, and make the inquiry you propose, 


Mrriau says: “A short time since I attended a 
matinée at one of the theatres in our city, AsI did not 
carry an opera-glass, a gentleman offered me the use of 
his, which I declined not being certain as to the propriety 
of accepting it. Did Ido wrong in declining it? He 
seemed a gentleman. If a gentleman walks home with 
a lady from church, whose piace is it, the lady’s. or 
the gentleman’s, to make the first move to separate?” 
You do not seem to have had an introduction to the 
gentleman, so that you were right to decline, on general 
principles. The lady must ‘‘move’’ the separation, for 
obvious reasons, Don’t you, Miriam, know well that 
gentlemen of leisure would never leave you, if the 
making of the move depended on them! Silly child! 


Nita G. says: Is it considered to be a breach of polite- 
ness for a young lady to accompany gentlemen to the 
street door, when they, the gentlemen, are leaving the 
house??? We hope not, for we have seen very nice young 
ladies do it. A father, uncle, brother, or a “nearer one 
still and dearer one,’ may receive such an attention 
with great propriety. A lady is not bound to extend it 
to all gentlemen, of course. 7 

Joanne.—We regret that your verses are not’ up to 
our standard of merit. 


J. D.C. asks: “ What if a young lady at the age of 
sixteen promises to marry a young man who is of age, 
if she ever marries any one, and he has her letters to 
show for it; and he also promises to have her, can he 
hold her to her bargain when she becomes of age? or 
can she ever marry any one else ? and at what year does 
a young lady kecomo legally of age?” Neither morally 
nor legally can the promises of a young girl at sixteen 


be exacted for fulfilment; and-if at twenty-one she has- 


changed her mind, she cannot be compelled to renew 
the promise. ‘Twenty-one is the year of majority, both 
male and female: 

Fapran.—We regret that your verses are not quite up 
to our standard of merit. Persevere. Poets, like Rome, 
are not founded in a day. 


——$—_———————————————— 
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CHARADES AND CONUNDRUMS. 


Young Adhelmar, for fame athirst, 
He crossed the stormy sea, 
And gallantly attacked my first ; 
A warrior bold was he. 
He waved his falchion o’er his head, 
And cheered his gallant men, 
3 Whom to the fierce attack he led 
‘ Again and yet again ! 


But still the Paynims drove them back ; 
Yet, weary day by day, 
They charged along the corpse-strewn tra ck, 
And mingled in the fray, 
The monarch viewed the frowning wall, 
And angrily spake he : 
‘© Young Adhelmar, yon tower must fall 
Ere you my second be!” 


Young Adhelmar he bowed him low, 
And kissed his falchion keen ; 
And ‘‘ Sire,”’ he answered, ‘* be it so! 
The tower shall fall, I ween ; 
Tts battlements their strength may boast, 
But they to earth shall roll, 
And leave a pathway for our host, 
My lord; within my whole!” 


Oh, fiercely raged the battlejnow ; 
Unheeded seathe or scar, 

The foremost in the fight, I trow, 
Was the young Adhelmar! 

The castle fell ere fourteen days 
Of siege you could have reckoned ; 

And in the assembled army’s gaze 
The king the hero beckoned, 

And loaded him with words of praise, 
And made of him my second. 


ConunDRUMS. 


1. Why are there no eggs in St. Domingo ? 
2. Why is the I in Cicero like Arabia? 
3. Why should a sailor be a good pugilist ? 
‘ SUNY is a good resolution like a fainting lady at a 
a 
5. Why is a carpenter like a languid dandy ? 
6, When does a languid donkey weigh least ? 
7. What is the last blow a defeated ship gives in a 
battle ? 
ANSWERS. 
ConuUNDRUMS, 
1. Because he shows an open ceuntenance when 
taking you in, 
2. Because there is always a better, 
. Because for every grain they eat they give a pack, 
When she wants a mate. 
. A step father (farther). 
. Nothing. 
. Because it is the greatest modern composer. 
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SLANDER, 


We have probably all of us met with instances 
in which a word heedlessly spoken against the 
reputation of a female has been magnified by 
malicious minds, until the cloud has become dark 
enough to overshadow her whole existence. To 
those who are accustomed—not necessarily from 
bad motives, but from thoughtlessness—to speak 
lightly of females, we recommend three “hints” 
as worthy of consideration :— 

Never use a lady’s name in an improper place, 
at an improper time, or in mixed company. 

Neyer make any assertions about her that you 
think are untrue, or allusions that you feel she 
herself would blush to hear. 

When you meet men who do not scruple to 
make use of 2 woman’si name in a _ reckless 
and unprincipled manner, shun them, for they 


THE THEATRES. 


——_ ()» ——_ 


Osea ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
v GARDEN.—On Saturday, May 11, L’AFRICAINE: 
Selika, Madame Pauline Lucca; Inez, Madame Mon- 
belli; Nelusko, Signor Graziani; Don Pedro, Signor 
Bagagiolo; Grande Inquisitore, Signor Capponi; Don 
Alvar, Mr. W. Morgan; Gran Sacerdote di Brama, 
Signor Tagliafico ; and Vasco diGama, Signor Naudin. 
Extra Night.—Fourth appearance this season of Madame 
Adelina Patti—On Monday next, May 13th, DINORAH. 
Dinorah, Madame Adelina Patti (her fourth appearance 
this season); Un Capraio, Malle. Scalchi; Corentino, 
Signor Bettini; Un Mietitore, Mr. W. Morgan; Un 
Cacciatore, Signor Capponi; and Hoel, Signor Graziani. 
Opera commences at half-past eight. Pit tickets, 7s.; 
amphitheatre stalls. 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
FLORAL HALL GRAND CONCERT.—The Second 
Floral Hall Concert of the season will take place on 
Saturday, May 11, supported by the following artistes of 
the Royal Italian Opera, including—Madame Adelina 
Patti, Mdlle. Scalchi, Madame Sinico, Madame Monbelli, 
Mdlle. Sessi, Mdlle. Brandt, Mdlle. Smeroschi, and 
Malle. Albani ; Signor Nicolini, Signor Bagagiolo, Signor 
Bettini, Signor Capponi, Signor Naudin, Signor Graziani, 
Signor Cotogni, Signor Ciampi, Herr Keehler, and M. 
Faure, Stalls, 10s. 6d, ; unreserved seats, 5s, ; to be had 
of Mr. Edward Hall, at the box-office of the Royal Italian 
Opera House. 


HH MAJESTY’S OPERA, DRURY LANE. 
_ Next Week.—Malle. Titiens ; Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini,—First. appearance of Malle, Carlotta Grossi.— 
Tuesday next,May 14, Meyerbeer’s opera, LES HUGUE- 
NOTS. Raoul de Nangis, Signor Fancelli; Il Conte di 
San Bris, Signor Agnesi; Il Conte di Nevers, Signor 
Mendioroz; Marcello, Signor Foli; Urbano, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; Margarita di Valois, Mdlle Carlotta 
Grossi (her first appearance); and Valentina, Mdlle. 
Titiens, Incidental Ballet; Mdlle. Blanche, Ricois, and 
the corps de ballet, The Opera will commence at half- 
past eight. Stalls, £1 1s.; dress circle, 10s. 6d. ; amphi- 
theatre stalls,7s. and 5s.; gallery, 2s. Boxes, stalls,and 
tickets to be obtained at the Box-oftice of Her Majesty’s 
Opera (Drury-lane), open from ten till five; also at the 
music-sellers’ and librarians’. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL.—Sole Pro- 
prietor, Mr, Benjamin Webster.—Managers, 
Messrs. B. Webster and F. B. Chatterton.—Every Even- 
ing, at seven, JUST LIKE ROGER,- At 7°45, HILDA, 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER: Messrs. James Fernan- 
dez, Brittain Wright, A, C. Lilly, C. H. Stephenson, 
H. Cooper, F. Stainforth, and W. M‘Intyre. To con- 
clude with THE IRISH TUTOR, 


OYAL PRINCESS’S.—Sole Lessee, Mr. B. 
Webster. Managers, Messrs. B, Webster and F. B 
Chatterton. -— Every Evening, at seven, UNE TOO 
MANY. At7.45, HAUNTED HOUSES: Messrs. J. Cc. 
Cowper, Billington, J. Clarke, 8. Calhaem, C. Seyton, 
James Johnstone, Travers, Cullen, H, Russell, WwW. R, 
Bruton; Miss R, Leclercq and Miss Hudspeth. To 
conclude with SAIREY GAMP; Mr. J, Clarke. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, 

4 Mr. H. L; Bateman.—Every Evening, at seven, 

BAMBOOZLING, At eight, THE BELLS: Mr. Henry 

Irving; Miss Pauncefort. At 9°45, RAISING THE 

WIND: Mr. Irving, Messrs. Odell, Irish, and Gaston 
Murray; Mrs. Egan. Conclude with THE SECRET. 


are the very worst members of the community 
men lost to every sense of honour, every feeling 
of humanity. 

Many a good woman’s character has been ruined 
and her heart broken by a lie, manufactured by 
some villain and repeated where it should not 
have been, and in presence of those whose little 
judgment could not deter them from circulating 
the foul and bragging report. A slander is soon 
propagated, and the smallest. thing derogatory 
to a woman’s character will fly on the wings of 
the wind and magnify as it circulates, until its 
monstrous weight crushes the poor unfortunate 
victim. 

Respect the name of a woman, for your mother 
and sisters are women, and as you would have 
their name untarnished and their lives unem- 
bittered by the slanderer’s biting tongue, heed the 
ill that your own words may bring upon the 
mother, sister, or the wife of some fellow-creature. 


Bringer, I told you to have my hot water the 
first thing in the morning.”—‘ Shure, sir,” replied 
Bridget, ‘didn’t I bring it up and lave it at the 
dure last night, so as to have it in time.” 

Wasy’r it rough on Clara, just as she was telling 
Frederic at lunch how ethereal her appetite was,to 
have the cook bawl out: “Say! will you have yer 
biled pork and beans now, or wait till yer feller’s 
gone ?” 

A minister made an interminable call upon 
alady of his acqaintance. Her little daughter, 
who was present, grew very weary of his conver- 
sation, and at last whispered in an audible key: 
“ Didn’t he bring his amen with him, mamma ?” 


Ladies’ Enamelled Kid Boots. 


Various Designs. Beautifully Made. 
Elastic or Button 21s., Calf Kid 16s, 6d., Soft House 
Boots 5s, 6d,, Court Slippers 3s. 6d. Illustrated Cata- 
logues post free, with particulars of convenient arrange- 

ments for country resins’ 


THOMAS. D. RSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


T OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 

and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough,—This Even- 
ing, at seven, BY THE SEA. At 7°45, THE POOR 
GENTLEMAN ; Mr. John 8. Clarke, Messrs. Crouch 
ard Atkins; Miss Ada Swanborough. Concluding with 
Tuk LAST OF THE BARONS: Messrs. Terry, 
Atkins, Turner, &c.; Mesds. Amy Sheridan, Chambers, 
Pitt, Venn, Armstrong, and Raymond. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft).—Every Evening, at eight,, MONEY: Mr, 
Hare, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. . Dewar, Mr. Archer, Mr, 
Collette, Mr."Glover, Mr. Dyas, Mr, |Herbert, Mr Deni- 
son, Mr. Campbell,Mr. Franks, Mr, Newton, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Rivers, Mr. Cadogan, Mr, Bancroft, and Mr. 
George Honey ; Mrs. Leigh Murray,Miss Fanny Brough, 
and Miss Marie Wilton. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Lesese 
and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead.—Every 
Evening, at seven, VIRGINIAN MUMMY. Eight, 
NIGHT AND MORNING: Mr. Boucicault; Miss Lydia 
Foote. Nine, COLLEEN BAWN; Mr. and Mrs, 
Boucicault, Miss Foote ; Messrs. Barry, Leeson, Jackson, 
Rignold, Temple, Mrs. Billington. 


ME R0LA’S | PUPILS | PERFORM 

on’ the last Friday of this month, 3lst May, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
(reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above allin so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says, 
“saving money, times and temper,” can never be realised. 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to S2Y» they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and asif there was nothing better! ** In 265 minutes 
the boy, to the amazement of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, ‘‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition), I look on the drift of Mr, 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
ag the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
qitnessed.” In two parts, 58. each, or 8s, the two; 

st free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater, W, 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. | 
- -BLLIS’S 


RUTHIN WATERS 


y SODA, POTASS, 
“4 SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corks BranpepD ‘‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Enurs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. Londen Agents: W. Bzst and Sons, Hen- 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
‘EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


PL PREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘‘ 4 Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK On Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘fMORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 


ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters | 


on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 


rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO, 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


The above Hospital was the first ever established in 
this or any other country for the treatment of those 
diseases which neither rank, wealth, nor character can 
avert from the female sex, 


The Committee invite the benevolent to aid them in 
extending the usefulness of this important Charity. 
All the wards are occupied but one, which is closed 
through want of funds, 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Oo,; Messrs. 

Ransom, Bouverie, and Cp, 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 


ASK YOUR 


CHEMIST FOR 


The Pimple Remover—Baldwin’s Tar Soap. 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a Luxury tothe Shaver, and a Companion 


of the 


SMALL-POX MARKS, 
DISCOLORATIONS 


3d, per tablet, Bostitres 5 stamps; 


e not put off with 


BALDWI 
Walworth 


REMOVES 


V7, 


ROUGHNESS, 


Road, 


Bath. 


REDNESS, AND OTHER SKIN 


AND ERUPTIONS. 


one dozen, carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 
perfumed imitations. 


Ng i 6:03 


London, S. EH. 


URLEY AND 00,’ 


| 


, _ComaAttne Restorgr for Grey Hair, 
&c., 2s. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes, 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled. 

No Prrson who has once used Coma- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 
with pémades, hair creams, or washes. 

For Gry Hair, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly. 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals. 

In ALL RESPECTS Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles, 

ComALINE Restorer for Grey Hair, 
Baldness, &c. Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley and Co., limited. 
| CoMauiInE- Restorer for grey, thin; 


} 


CELEBRATED 


OMALINE.’ 


weak, faling or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 
BALDNESS PREVENTED, and fallen hair 
renewed with greatly increased luxuri- 
| ance, by use of Comaline Restorer. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


W M. 


CARPETS. | 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


VALUE 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 


| 
| 
EVER OFFERED, | 


WAIN E 


IS NOW 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON 


SHOWING 


All goods warranted, packed, 


BUTTS. 


Garden, Croquet, and Archery Marquees and Tents, 


OF SUPERIOR 


mas 


THE PATENT UM 


Benjamin Kdgington, Mar 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A Price List on Application. 


STYLE 


CAN BE SEEN ERECTED AT 


ALSO 


= = 


== ] 


SNe 


f rows S35 


2, 


AND 


DUK i 


MAK 4, 


DUKE STREET. LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRELLA TENT. 


quee and Tent Maker, 


STREET, 
LONDON. BRIDGE, - 


Opposite the Railway Station. 
NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 
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TRY 
MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BOOTS. 
FOR DURABIMTY, COMFORT, g FASHION, 
SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 

And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN: 
TAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lIasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. : 

9, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalised, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. ; 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserabie feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 3 

See TxsTiMONIALS with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo.x’s Parent Boot Company, LIMITED. 

CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 


Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair. Sent in sealed packet, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from human hair at six times the price. Address W. 
SrePpHENS, Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross-road, 
London. 


Poewe OK’S 


Base POWDER 
H’ BEEN AWARDED 
4 phil GOLD MEDALS 
Ree its SUPERORITY over all others, 
Mess BREAD, Pastry, Puppines,&c, 
es and WHOLESOME. 

Sexe in ld, and 2d, PACKETS. 
pee 6d, and ls. PATENT BOXES. 


= 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail. 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHUKST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


————— 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 

WN RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 

yY for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by resurn of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. a large QU ANTITY OF 


N.B.—Mrs. E. has_always 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


er et ee ee 
JEW BOUK by the Author of ‘“Jassica’s 

N First Prayer,’ with Fine Engravings. BEDE’s 

CHARITY.” Crown 2 4s, extra boards, gilt edges. 

ONDON: 

RELIGIOUS TRAOT SOCIETY, 

56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY; 
And all Booksellers, 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


«© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”— 
Dr. H. BaArKER on Right Foods. “ ‘The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as @ Prince should.””—Social Sc ence 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.’’— 
Dr. HassaLu. Rs : 

No boiling or straining required. 
Ting, 1s., 2s-, 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and Yee New Bond.street, 
London. 
Procurable of allchemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


A eR Scene SSE RE as Bee 
re\O WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 

DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS. Money ad- 
yanced on Debts to collect. Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effected. Balance Sheets and 
Accounts prepared. To Debtors in difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the* undersigned 
who has had much experience. Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate. Consultation Free. JoHn CAREALL, 
Public Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 


invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO”’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 


To be had of all Perfuniers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Ange! Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


| ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
2 ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 


make. 


cee ee es 


ODGE'’S SOZODONTA.—(Entered at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 
Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) This wonderful 
specific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in all cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. The process is very simple, viz., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 
and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TOOTHACHE, withont even 
touching the tooth. The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its efficacy has been induced to 
bring the same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 
ness. The Proprietor has received a certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 
accordance with Anatomica’ and Physiological facts. Scld in Kottles from 1s. 14d. each, per post1s, 3d. old by 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. London Depét, 4, Featkerstone-buildings, Holborn. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


Be AR -N-“S* ¢PsO° Le Su. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &v., &. i 

By the ute of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a lar clearer “ppearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATI, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s, and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- | 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES, 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


tive remedy for indigeation,bilious and liver complaints, ir f 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 


spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, | po; mae DEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors (in 
ee fr ey cec aperient is required, nothing can be ae Se Couns Ky PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removin from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
he d i g | ENTIRE RELEASE £ROM ALL DEBTS. 
alt eet eex, depression of spirits, dulness Or eae | under the new Act, without imprisonment, fbankruptcy, 
nervous “ffectione, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of publicity, or Secret nee sees Charges very 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion, Reda hy te WEE ° fisenr ds : 
Soid by medicine vendors, price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 43 eh STA aECHRTE miayibe’e cist eee tas tek 
box. at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh-square. 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


Me MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Hstablished 1830, 
eee for Embarrassed Debtors 
on , in town or count: 

_ AN ENTIRE RELEASE PROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptey, publicity, or suspension of business 

Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE, 

ffXO LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 
: proot TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 
in every variety of shape or colour, are supplied by the 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 

stree!, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


FRENCH GOODS. 


RUFFLES, 2s., 38. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. 
omatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
Cocks Combs, ‘* Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
Hermetically Fruits. 


PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 
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BALL ROOM CANDLES. 


For Brilliant Light ‘“ THE OZOKERIT.” 
For withstanding Draught “THE AERATED.” 
For Elegance “THE LADIES’ BOUDOIR,” 

or “WHITE DOUBLE CABLE.” 


J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Sold Everywhere, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO, send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Yans, within Eight Miles of No, 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriuge Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL, 


ort (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. i 
* T hereby seers ae hao fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &e., and [confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” = 
Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 
See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Dr, Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &e., Ke. _ 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE: PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 

RIMMEL’S LIMEJUICE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, 1s. 6d.,2s.6d. & 5s. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, l1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 
Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMETL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard te their 
original Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 

BIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. 

FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties, Rosewater, 2s. ; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Oracular, 33. 6d. ; 
Floral. 5s. 6d.; Fan, 5s. 6d.; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen, 

SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s, 6d. 

EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s, to £1 1s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 176, King’s-road, 
17, Boulevard des Brighton, Italiens, Paris. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 


« Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E, GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, £.0. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s, 6d. per box, Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND ¢cOo’S 
INTERNATIONAL DISINFECTANT. 


The following are its peculiarly fayourable Qualities and Uses :— 


It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties jn any climate. 

It has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odour. 

It is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of ‘'ypuus FrvEr, CootEra, SMALL-Pox, and all 
contagious diseases. y 

For Disinfecting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be found invaluable, especially as it does not in any way stain or 
leave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. 

Farmers, Cattie Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &c., will tind MARTIN and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
DisinFEcTanT an invaluable and efficient remedy; and certain preventive in many cases of the most serious 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Dog-kennel, or Poultry-yard. 

It being within the reach of all classes in price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disintectants ever introduced to the public. 

NOTICE.—Martin and Thomas’ Disinfecting Powder is sold in Packets at 2d. and 3d., and in Tins at 4d., 6d., 
and ls., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and in large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 


the Manufacturers, 
MARTIN AND CO. 
WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
08, Str. Mary Axes, Lonpoy, E.C. 


OLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sats to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 

Natural Colour for the Cheeks, Will not wash otf, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. iree 

for thirteen stamps. MADAM LACELLE, 73, ‘Theo- 
bald’s-road, Holborn, W.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system, Pleasant to the taste, 
aud possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found au invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in afew weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s., and 323.3 by post 43. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon, 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by many otiier 
eminent medical men. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoside 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
_ Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has peen acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges —5s. per tooth, £4 43. the 
set. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily. 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 

\Y R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selt 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s ~ cross -road 

Euston-square,—Consultation Free. 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. ‘The followin 
tell their own tale:—Curisting Ninsson writes:—'' I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.”’ Jenny Linn ;—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenyes.” Louisa 
Pynr :—‘‘I have benefitted much from the use of them.’? 
Mrs, German Reev:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcaBisHop Manning :—‘I 
approve very highly of them.’’ Rrvy, Onartes GorpoNn 
Cummine DunzgaR writes :—- They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Siz 
Micwaru Costa:—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.” Herr THEopoR WacuteL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
‘* Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear ihe voice 
and ¢lean the throat from phlegm,” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 23, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buaokrriars-RoaD, LONDON. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


PE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


ENS! PENS! PENS; 

TRY H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLANUV 
PENS, same used in the Bankof England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be had of all Stationers, 
or of H. L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street 
Finsbury. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
nsed. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit, Beware therefore of 
purious imitations, 


EWING MACHINES.—S, DAVIS and CO.’S 
celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 103.3 
Thomas’s from £3 10s.; Howe’s, £3 10s.; Wilcox’s, £3 
103.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; Hand Machines 
from 20s. ; Davis’s Circular eed Machines, for putting 
springs in old boots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
England -to select from. One month’s trial. Easy 
terms.--Period House,near St. George’s Church, Borough; 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


China, Earthenware, Ironmono i 
Dealer in Gr snd Brooms, China Fj ongery, Tin 

Musical Instruments, Cutlery, MW 
ments gf Goode, American’ Pale, nlp G20 


Foreign Glass. 


Goods Lent on Hire, 
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a 
EWING MACHiNES,|NEW COSTUMES 
ViTe 
B ‘ UNEQUALLED, from 5g8. anlar 2 
2 trate Silent Look.Stitch, 6zs. DAS A TS Novel Rtyles, Wa aid. end de 11d. each complete. 
“ ” : N/ y. , Various Colours, 6s. [1d. to Los. 6d. 
The Albert” Lock-stiteh, PIQUES, Plain or Fancy, 14s. 9d. to 25s. 6d. 
« ot tala ee eee ea ere PRINTED FRENCH CAMBRICS, 4s. 11d. to 10s, 6d 
E d- , y a 
EET Sel yn WASHING POLONAISE, 5s. 11d. to Ls. 9d. 
. A RICH SILK JONAISEH, 31s. 6d. 
Hand Machines fon. 308 WASHING BATISTE SKIRTS, 3s. 11d. each. 
THE “PRIMA DONNA $3 WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, Braided Black, 3s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. 
Fdur- Guineas, 2 | BLACK SILK JACKETS, Exquisite Shapes, 10s. 9d. each. 
“6 ° ” : ' | 
fy = 
The “Little Sun,” price 10s..6d. Try one. | HHNRY (FLA VV EK), 
‘WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars. | 534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
») ° - ae 
JfouLKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
- aM pen Sey Glass ae Leathers te rood aud oO . 
ron, anc i joi yashing in boiling 
water. It combined See apecetiey with Pinédualled i C N O M ¥ I N M O U R N IN G. 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the es 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- s. d d 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass ry » dy s. d. 
Shateo, Chimney Ormaments pieces of Veneer Ue bind: | TAC Te RIGURED | BLACK GRENADINES - 0.6}. per yard 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, eH AT ols dU eR 08 BLACK GENAPPINES - » 0 84 23 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, cawaaers eck hr ete; 7 ee ” 84 ” BLACK BALMORAL CRAPE 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- | BLACK FRENCH TWILIS ,, 07% ” CLOTHS - = = ” 3 ” 
eG ys with this cement, be renewed, however | BLACK BARATHEAS - > 1 04 - MOURNING DRESSES, made ; 
uch broken. ; BLACK RUSSELL CORDS , 103, a il 6 11 each com- 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all table Chemists and ae oe! Ae ” i ” Sees 
Patent. Medicine Vendors, aia prcvared only by the Sole BLACK PERSIAN CORDS ,, 0 104 ” plete. 
Inventor, BLACK VICTORIA CORDS ,, 103 3 MOURNING COSTUMES =», 10 6 ” 
w. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. BLACK PURE ALPACAS ,, 103 9 MOURNING SKIRTS - 7-0 11 3 
‘ 7 ; BLACK FRENCH MERINOS,, 1 43 of: MOURNING MANTLES weOeLL He 
MOCKETT & CO.’S BLACK FRENCHPOPLINES,, 1 43 i MOURNING JACKETS » 411 3 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: BLACK FRENCH SATIN MOURNING SHAWIS - 5» 411 vf 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. CLOTHS ee eee wea Sea ” nat ” 


58, NEwINGTon Burts. 
Machines of all systems by the best makers, Handand 


Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 
The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 


Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 
Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 
WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


weglD 


himediari Hem-Folder} 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
TLirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMVORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
(Sat fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. ‘They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
SF they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 


A sample 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20; The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 
22, 6d.,and3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d, ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 


1s. 6d.3; enamels, 2s., 


ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s, 6d, to 25s,; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the 


pair. 


RINCE of WALES’S ALBERT 


CHAINS, in oroide of gold, equal in appearance 
to 18-carat gold. Will wear a lifetime. Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding mings, 9d.; keepers, Is. : 
gem rings, set with diamond, carnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting hole in card, Necklets, 
is. 4d.; lockets, Is. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s.; earrings, 3s. 5 
brooch, 38.3 scarf pins, 1s. 6d.3 crosses, 1s. 6d.; brace- 
lets, 28. 6d.; studs, 1s. 3d.; pencil case, 2s,—W. HOLT, 


135, All Sainte-road, London, WwW. 
LADIES. 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Madeeasy. 20,000 soldin six months. Themostrapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies 


use. 

NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 
Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has ‘always been 
wanted, and alwayswill. Profits large. Rights for sale. 
Lady Agents can make fortunes, Standard articles. 


Circulars free. = 
Address BANDANAH MAN UFACTURING CO., New 


York, 


the OCURABILITY of .CANOER, 


N 
O and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr, G. VON SCHMITT. 


London; Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 
W.C. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.5 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegart 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidirg the neceesity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; and areas 
near as possible No1seLEss, Their mechanism is 80 simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 
forwarded with the machine. 


to 


TO WORK BY HAND (sInGLE THREAD) <6 oe nee . £215 0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE ong tte mes £75 ag =) 2 et) 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 440 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT... » 610 0 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar: makers, on Stand ccmplete 


by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 68., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
yt, Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


“ER AND R. GARROULD 


Are now showing some Special Purchases of 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, AND GLACE SILKS, 


Amounting to upwards of £10,000. 
And in their 


MANCHESTER DEPARTMENT, 


Cotton and Linen Sheetings, Calicoes, Glass-Cloths, Huckabacks, Table Linens, Cretonnes 
Dimities, &c. Muslin and Leno Curtains. 


SWISS LACE CURTAINS AT ONE HALF THEIR VALUE. 


The above are undoubtedly the cheapest goods ever offered to the public. 


E. and Rk. GARROULD. 
150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE ROAD, and 57 and 58, QUEEN 


STREET, LONDON, W. 
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